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NOTES 


Tue news of the severe indisposition of the Czar has 
caused the Queen the greatest anxiety, as the Russian 
Autocrat is a great favourite with Her Majesty, who has 
always admired the ‘domesticity ’ of the Czar’s character. 





Tue Czar’s malady is likely to terminate his existence 
at any moment, but the real reason for the renunciation of 
his proposed visit to Corfu is the implacable hatred of the 
Nihilists to the Romanoff dynasty. From well informed 
sources the ‘ Little Father’ was warned that violent death 
awaited him should he venture to the Isles of Greece ; 
but surely the moment is one when even a Nihilist might 
hold his hand. 


Ir is stated on the best authority that the Czar’s fatal 
illness is due to causes wholly differing from those stated, 
We cannot make a definite statement under peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; but we can say that for some years past 
deliberate attempts have been made on the Emperor's 
life by means other than bombs or poniards. 


Ir is probable that the Stud House, Hampton Court, 
will be lent by the Queen to Princess Louise Marchioness 
of Lorne, This residence is in a most desirable position, 
but many repairs are necessary. It may be doubted 
whether Lord Lorne and his Royal wife would derive 
much advantage by leaving Kensington Palace. Princess 
Louise, however, looks at the question from an artistic 
point of view and the light at Hampton Court is un- 
deniably better than the mists which encircle the Round 
Pond, 


Tur Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princesses Victoria 
and Maud of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of York 
are now established to Sandringham ; but on Monday next 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge are to go 
partridge driving at Six Mile Bottom, Cambridgeshire, and 
on November 3rd the Commander-in-chief is expected on 
a visit to Sandringham where the new drainage arrange- 
ments have materially improved the comfort of the resi_ 
dences of the Heir Apparent and his son. 


Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters have taken 
to tricycle riding during their visit to Denmark, the 
‘tandem’ being their favourite method of progression, 
Prince George of Greece and the Duke of Cumberland 
were pioneers in the movement, and even the blind 
Landgrave of Hesse was bitten by the wheeling mania. 
Princess Maud is said to be especially adept at the art. 
In any case the intelligence will be glad tidings to 
the manufacturers of Coventry, and perhaps the Duchess 
of York will bring into use the machine which was sent 
to her as a wedding-present from that city of cycles. 





a ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Horet, THE LINKs. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. W. 
Rusack, Proprietor and Manager 
Ku sack, St. Andrews,’ 


Telephone: WWoi. = Telegrams : 


On November 9th the Prince of Wales’s birthday is 
to be celebrated by a county ball at Sandringham and there 
is to be a shooting party in the coverts during the day. 
The Prince and Princess are exceedingly liberal in their 
invitations to the neighbours, but the would-be aggression 
on the part of certain King’s Lynn folk is deservedly 
resented. 


Tue marriage of Prince Adolphus of Teck with Lady 
Margaret Grosvenor is one of those events which has given 
rise to unlimited exaggeration in the mouths of irrespon- 
sible persons. As a matter of fact, the Duke, who has 
a large family, was not particularly inclined for the 
match, which is purely one of affection. Lady Margaret’s 
settlement will be one worthy of the daughter of a 
Duke; but both she and Prince Adolphus have too 
much common sense to be guilty of ostentatious dis- 
play. Prince Adolphus is a handsome and _ practical 
young man; Lady Margaret is a charming and refined 
young lady. They have the good wishes of all their many 
friends, and intend to live up to their means, not beyond. 
Lady Margaret is an especial favourite of the Duchess of 
Teck, and the union should be essentially a happy one. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s visit to Lord and Lads London- 
derry at Wynyard Park was distinguished by exceptionally 
bright weather. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord and Lady 
Ormonde, and Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain were among the 
other guests. 


Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha after visiting the 
Queen at Windsor will shoot with Lord Mount-Edgeumbe 
at Mount Edgcumbe, and after going to Langdon Court, 
Mr. Cory’s place, he will spend a week with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Sandringham. 

Tue accident which caused the death of Lord Drum- 
lanrig, on Thursday, will be regretted by all who knew 
the unfortunate young officer: the news, indeed, has 
caused a shock to the public mind similar to that which 
was experienced when Lord Eskdaill perished in analogous 
fashion. Fortunately, the position in which the body was 
found—that is to say, in the hedge—is clear proof that 
sheer accident was the cause of death, and for once the 
tongues even of the most malignant will be silenced. 





Lorp Hovcuron is still known as the absentee Lord- 
Lieutenant. His clever sister, the Hon. Mrs. Henniker 
(or more correctly Henniker-Major), is engaged upon a 
new work of fiction, which is sure to be well received by 
those who have read her former works. The mantle of 
Monckton-Milnes seems to have descended upon his son 
and daughter. 
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Tue Birkenhead election and its result may be regarded 
as extremely satisfactory for, in spite of the paragraphs 
published before the polling-day, it was an open secret 
among Conservatives that the seat was extremely shaky. 
Mr. Lever was a strong local candidate, and Mr. Lees 
although he is sure to make an excellent member of 
Parliament, certainly suffered seriously from the existence 
of the Manchester Ship Canal and his connection with it. 
Between Manchester and Liverpool there is bitter rivalry 
and enmity at present, and Oldham, from which Mr. Lees 
comes, is to Manchester as Birkenhead is to Liverpool. 
So, without concerning ourselves with political meteorology, 
let us be thankful that we have won a victory after the 
highest poll on record. 


Tue retirement of Mr. Illingworth from political life 
because he cannot swallow the Eight Hours Bill, which 
is not a Government Bill (in name at any rate) opens a 
curious question in political ethics. No less a personage 
than Mr. John Morley, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre was maladroit 
enough to remind the Bradford electors, has refused to 
accept that Bill, and has voted against it. If Mr. Morley 
can remain a member of the Radical Government with 
these views, it is certainly strange that Mr. Illingworth 
cannot remain an unofficial supporter of that Government ; 
and we confess that we regret his decision although it will 
give us that which we desire always, a chance of testing 
the opinion of the electorate in a new place. 





NoruinG has fallen so flatly for many a day as the 
thunder against the House of Lords which was promised 
to the Radicals by their prophets of the Press a week ago. 
Lord Tweedmouth, in particular, played the part of 
Balaam to perfection, and reminded the astonished hot- 
heads of the Radicals that they were making a fatal 
mistake if they imagined that, in attacking the Peers, 
they were dealing with a body of men intellectually or 
politically feeble. Lord Tweedmouth has our thanks, 
since we have never hesitated to express our opinion that 
the Lords, in spite of here and there a black sheep, are 
distinctly superior to the Commons of 1894 in mental 
power and political science. 


For London one of the most important events of the 
week has been the firm adoption by the Primrose League, 
for whom the Marchioness of Salisbury signs her name, of 
the Christian programme in this matter of the School 
Board. Mr. Athelstan Riley’s party, supported by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Cardinal Archbishop and, as we have the pleasure of 
showing this week, by M. Jules Simon, had nothing left 
to desire beyond the countenance of the party which 
was reared upon the motto of ‘Church and Queen.’ It 
has received that countenance now, and we may rest 
assured that the Marquess of Salisbury was consulted before 
the Marchioness placed her signature to the document, 


Iz is to be hoped that we shall be acquitted of British 
conceit if we say that the kindly and generous utterances 
of Mr, Bayard do not surprise us in the least degree. The 
saying that ‘good Americans go to Paris when they dic,’ 
may be true still, since concerning the destiny of 
Americans and others after death there is always room for 
doubt, but there can be little question that good Americans 
when they are alive prefer Londen to New York, or Paris, 
or any other City in the habitable globe. None the less 
we thank Mr. Bayard for his courtesy. 





Tue importance of our commercial interests in the East 
is marked by the fact that the P. and O. have found it 
necessary to add a new steamer to their fleet. The Simla, 
launched last Saturday, is a vessel of nearly 6000 tons , 
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has accommodation for [45 passengers as well as large 
cargo capacity, and is intended for the India, China and 
Australia Mail Service. 


Tue old saying, ‘ pull devil, pull baker,’ seems from the 
Vestry conference as to London bakeries which was held 
on Monday, to require remodelling. The conference was 
summoned by the Vestry of St. George’s, Southwark, whose 
medical officer, Dr. Waldo, was the first to draw attention 
to the state of things ina great many London bakeries, 
especially those underground, which we exposed to public 
view in these columns under the title of ‘Our Daily 
Bread. The vestries did not send excuses but, what 
proved worse, bakers. Thus Chelsea sent one baker who 
is chairman of its sanitary committee, and, instead of an 
independent sanitarian, another baker to keep him com- 
pany. This course being seemingly followed by other 
vestries, the conference became a sort of pull devil and 
baker: and, after a furious interchange of personalities, 
broke up in most admired disorder. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘Since my last, the 
voices of a variety of deputies have been heard in the land 
announcing, cuckoo-like, the advent of yet another political 
spring. The comparison might be proceeded with. The 
two most important speakers, MM. Goblet and Cavaignac, 
have both of them deposited eggs in nests that are none 
of their making. Goblet, the erstwhile Radical, has 
settled among the Socialists, while Cavaignac, a pillar of 
the Left Centre, has occupied the positions abandoned by 
Goblet. Here, however, the parallel ends. For Goblet 
will not oust the Socialists from their bed of thorns, but 
will be smothered by his vigorous bedfellows. Cavaignac 
will be served by Goblet as Jonah was by the whale, and 
we shall be one step nearer the deluge. 


‘Bur both these speeches deserve unfortunately, to be 
taken seriously, They are signs, and ominous withal, of 
the times. The entire left is engaged in a breakneck 
degringolade towards the Extreme Left; the Radicals are 
running headlong down a steep cliff into the bottomless 
pit of Socialism. Practically the Radical party has ceased 
to exist. At best or at worst it consists to-day of M, 
Clemenceau and his talent, and of nobody and of nothing 
else. To all intents and purposes M. Goblet admitted on 
Sunday his conversion to Socialism. He has reserved, it is 
true, two questions “for further consideration”: ought 
individual property to be abolished, and are national dis- 
tinctions to be maintained? In reality M. Goblet is in a 
most uncomfortable position. He would fain be the 
leader of a party, but he has too many scruples or too few 
to command a following. The Socialists regard him as a 
renegade intruder ; the Left considers him as a Jost soul in 
league with the foul fiend. Finally, by those who are not 
in love with the Social Revolution, this Mahomet’s coffin 
is held a public nuisance, not to say danger. 





‘Tue burden of M, Cavaignac’s speech at Cahors was the 
necessity for a speedy imposition of an income tax, To 
the Englishman this recommendation conveys nothing very 
terrible ; if something prodigiously disagreeable. The 
proposals of the Deputy for the Sarthe are not so innocent 
as you might suppose. Such a tax, over here, means from 
the start a progressive tax. Given the orientation of our 
latter-day Chambers, it is certain that if the progression at 
the outset is arithmetical, it will be geometrical before 
many suns have set. The passing of a measure of this 
kind is indeed the corner-stone of the Socialist programme. 
They openly aver that by its aid they hope to compass that 
levelling of fortune which is to convert us all into pension- 
naires of a gigantic national workhouse—of which M. 
Cavaignac doubtless hopes he will be the governor. 
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‘A worp and I have done with MM. Goblet and Cavaignac. 
Both these gentlemen have been particularly severe in the 
strictures they have passed on the Rallied Right. It is 
strange that theyshould shut their eyes to the fact that they 
themselves are nothing more nor less than Jtalliés. They 
have forsaken their ancient faith and adhered in a varying 
degree to the revolutionary heresy. Whence this moral 
may be drawn: “On est toujours le rallié de quelqu’un.” 





‘Every one is so convinced of the approaching downfall 
of the Dupuy Cabinet that one is almost tempted to fore- 
tell a long tenure of office to the present Prime Minister, 
for as little store is to be set by the vaticinations of a 
French political prophet as by those of an English racing 
tipster. Up till quite recently Dupuy had one point that 
was by way of being in his favour. Were he sent to the 
right-about some other Dupuy as little or even less 
desirable would reign in his stead. For, whatever they 
may pretend to the contrary, the Socialists are not ready 
as yet to take up the succession of the Opportunists. But 
now that M. Waldeck-Rousseau is a possible Président du 
Conseil the situation is altered. Still it is well on the 
cards that the Senator for the Loire may be irclined to 
bide his time for a while. Were he to try his luck at 
once there are strong grounds for supposing that he 
would go the way of many another good man animated 
by excellent intentions, but ill served by opportunity. 





‘To conclude with a bunch of scattered notes : a strong 
current of growing hostility to Protection is noticeable 
in the provinces and is on the whole exciting the favourable 
attention of the Parisian Press: evidence of the expected 
slackening on account of lack of funds of the Orleanist 
propaganda is to hand in the shape of an announcement 
that the Correspondance Nationale will appear henceforth as 
a weekly instead of as a daily publication: the arrest on 
the Italian frontier of M. Romani, a captain in the French 
army, coming at a moment when there is no love lost 
between the two nations, is causing a copious interchange 
of journalistic amenities, of the worse sort : an agitation is 
on foot to secure the secrecy of telegraphic correspond- 
ence. The demand is not exorbitant. At present a Prefect 
may employ his leisure in following the love affairs of the 
inhabitants under his jurisdiction: /e midi bouge ; the 
South of France is in an uproar because M. Dupuy has 
forbidden the killing of the bulls at bull-fights. Worse 
still the “principle of authority has received in this con- 
nection yet another camouflel, for on Sunday the bulls 
were killed at Nimes and Dax exactly as if the Ministerial 
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decision had never been proclaimed ”’. 





Tuey are telling all manner of stories about the 
Mate, poor old Sir John Astley; but one of the best is 
new because during his lifetime it was kept to himself. 
There was a poor widow of a man with whom Sir John 
was but casually acquainted. When her husband died she 
applied to him for assistance. ‘The Mate’ responded in 
the following terms: ‘ Here’s a fiver, all I can afford; but 
plank it down on Common for the Derby.’ The widow 
unlike most of her unbelieving sex, obeyed. She had no 
reason to be grateful to either Lord Alington or Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, but I fancy that among the many 
wreaths sent to the Lincolnshire graveyard the widow’s 
final mite was not forgotten. 





Mr. Epwarp Sotomon is very shortly about to com- 
mence his tour, which promises to be very successful. 
He himself will give one or two monologue sketches, 
illustrated on the piano with songs and little touches 
which are peculiarly his own. He also presents two 
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little operettas written expressly for this undertak- 
ing, Love Me, Love My Dog, and The Judgment of 
Solomon. In the latter piece he represents himself, and 
it may be said safely that there is no other composer in 
England to be compared with him in the arrangement of 
this composition. In these two operettas or sketches he will 
have the assistance of Miss Frances Maas and Mr. George 
Hawtrey, of whom the latter a modest, but very clever 
man, is responsible for the ‘ books,’ which are quite above 
the average. Every one who knows ‘Teddy’ must wish 
him rare good luck. 


ON THE NATIONALISATION OF MUSIC-HALLS 


To-niGur that triumph of the great Bolossy, 
Constantinople, falls as falls the dew ; 
No thinking man would agitate because hc 
Cannot enjoy his caique and have it too ; 
The hall of columns, the Sheripha’s posse, 
To these we knew an end must come; we knew 
That history repeats itself; it isn’t 
The first occasion of the fall of Byzant. 


Talking of spectacles and those that show ’em, 
That raise the giddy smile, the godly secowl— 
Last week (just like the brook in Alfred’s poem) 
‘1 came from haunts of Coofe,’ and other fowl, 
Birds of a feather, any one may know ’em, 
Who knows the habits of the hooded owl ; 
I heard their Chant—it was a bilious ditty— 
Before the London Licensing Committee. 


And as I heard it, I conceived a thought, — 
More of the nature of an inspiration— 
Why shouldn't these Varieties be bought 
Out of the bulging pocket of the nation ? 
A lot of useful lessons might be taught 
By way of secondary education ; 
The Grand Old Trimmer—couldn’t we enlist him 
To advocate the Gothenburgher system ? 


For instance there might be a suffrage-ballet 
(None but revolting women need apply) ; 
Forth from a sudden Cabinet should sally 
The Party’s travelling troupe ; I'd like to try 
Two labour-leaders at an eight-hours rally, 
Keir-Hardie bruising Burns ; a really high 
Old turn would be a farce of Irish Members 
Doing a wake round one another's embers. 


Or, say, some tableaux vivants—Temperantia 
Basely decoyed by William of the wisp ; 
The weary Welsher in his mountain shanty a- 
learning the Grammar of Dissent to lisp ; 
Or hungry Erin clad in oh ! so scanty a 

Rag of a check-suit once re-lined and crisp ! 
There couldn’t possibly be any stricture 
Passed on the naked truth of such a picture. 


The programme might include a lot of things 
(Newcastle has already printed one) ; 

I recommend some puppets pulled with strings 
To show us how electioneering’s done ; 

A caucus could be planted in the wings, 
And as for footlights there’s the Star and Sun— 

(1 often practise on their nomenclature 

Some inoffensive humour of this nature). 


Of single turns I would abolish those 

That in another place are apt to weary us, 
Pathetically comic ‘serios ’ 

And ‘ comics’ unintentionally serious ; 
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Kay-Shuttleworth humanely bellicose, 

The Chancellor with weighty wit imperious ; 
And, by the way, I wonder if the latter 
Is bringing home the last Parisian patter. 


But in conclusion (my Byronic rhyme 
Being a bit reluctant in its flow) 
I'd love to see a shadow-pantomime— 
The House of Peers assaulted from below ; 
You'd get some large effects, almost sublime, 
Shadow and sham, of course, but still a show ; 
The Government should grapple with these questions ; 
I make no sort of charge for my suggestions, O. S. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF THE CITY—III 


TYXHE assertion of the Radical Press that the people 

of London demand the effacement of the old City 
Corporation and the establishment of the amalgamation 
scheme of the London County Council, is precisely like 
another cry which resounded from the same vociferous 
quarter a little while ago. Not less positive than the 
assertion that the people of England were burning for 
the extinction of the House of Lords, it is just as much 
of adelusion. ‘There is no such demand. But when 
these Radicals boast that nearly all the more important 
Liberal- Unionist journals in London have approved the 
scheme—though with certain reservations in each case-— 
they are justified by the facts; and when, further, they 
rejoice with an amazed joy that the political drift of 
the plan has been overlooked by these same influential 
journals, they have reason. But it is doubtful whether 
their joy will last. ‘The approval so bestowed was ob- 
viously inconsiderate. Ventured in haste, there are already 
signs of its diminution, even of its withdrawal. 

Luckily, the scheme cannot be rushed. Not yet 
provided with full dictatorial power, its authors cannot 
limit the usual opportunities for debate, which are 
pretty numerous in such matters ; and meanwhile we are 
comfortably sure of this, that the more the London 
County Council contrivances are looked at, the more 
offensive will they appear both to policy and sentiment. 
And when we speak of sentiment, we have other things 
in mind besides the natural feeling of dislike to the 
rupture of splendid traditions and the destruction of 
great historical associations. ‘There is more than 
that in the temper and the conduct of the sour little 
faction—for it really is not a large one—which 
is eager for downing with the old Corporation. 
The utilitarian spirit we know, and can understand 
with a modified respect. Were the utilitarian 
to say, and were he also to show, that only by the 
rupture of those traditions and associations can a 
great and useful work be accomplished, we should 
most of us consent, though with sighing. But here we 
have no such spirit and no such case to deal with. 
The dominating London County Council spirit is not 
of the old utilitarian kind, but something else, which 
it would be cowardice unredeemed by discretion not 
to call malignancy. [a some it is mildly dubbed 
fanaticism ; and so we may allow it to be of the sort 
that, in another age, broke statues and smashed acres 
of beautiful and harmless painted glass, which modern 
skill tries vainly to replace. Whatever merit may 
reside deep dow in the fanaticism which employs 
itself in this way, we confess that, for our own part, we 
would rather keep it at a distance from the old glass 
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that remains ; but the spirit we speak of is not quite 
the same thing. It comes from France; it is the 
malign spirit which is never satisfied with political 
conquest unless its opponents are personally injured 
and humiliated. ‘This temper displayed itself at the 
time of the Commune, displays itself in South 
America, and is now amongst us in England, It 
appears in the New Radical’s delight, not in helping 
tenants though landlords suffer, but in crippling land- 
lords, and in the teetotalers delight in smashing 
publicans rather than curing drunkards. Whosoever 
looks closely into this County Council scheme will see 
the same offensive spirit crecping from clause to clause. 

Had Mr. Courtney and Lord Varrer really originated 
the scheme, of course the malignancy we complain of 
would not appear in it. But it is not theirs. It was 
supplied to them ready-made ; and being men of calcu- 
lation rather than of penetration, they did not--may 
we say ‘twig’? all that it signified. If, however, 
they have since looked at the scheme as a whole, they 
will themselves acknowledge that for three-fourths of it 
it is the plan of one London Corporation for vanquish- 
ing another, and for stripping it, degrading it, humilia- 
ting it, as a relish to succeeding to it. All that has to 
do with the unification of London is as nothing, 
practically, compared with the wealth of careful, precise, 
positive detail when the authors of the scheme dispose 
of the other Corporation’s goods, elaborate the pro- 
priety of cutting off its ancient distinctive honours, 
and expound the ‘ naturalness” of taking over for them- 
selves its Mansion House, its great historic Guildhall, 
its markets, its courts of justice, its school of music, its 
very charities—everything, in short, that distinguishes 
the Old City from the newest suburban district. This 
is what we are thinking of when we say that the more 
the amalgamation scheme of the London County Council 
is examined, the more offensive it appears to sentiment 
as well as policy. It is impossible, almost, but that 
public feeling should revolt against the importation of 
this disgusting spirit of spite into the conduct of our 
domestic affeirs. 

As to the policy of the plan—so far as it can be 
called a scheme at all—it is condemned by the temper 
in which it was fabricated and is supported ; for we may 
be quite sure that we have here full information as to 
the way in which it is meant to be worked. ‘The same 
arrogant and tyrannous spirit which is directed against 
the City Corporation will be felt, and is intended to be 
felt (only, of course, the London County Council has 
another name for it) by the whole collection of power- 
less parishes which it proposes to dominate. What else 
is intended, what else as a Government within a Govern- 
ment, is also clear, But it is very far from being 
evident that the regular every-day business of the vast 
community called London would be better carried on 
under this plan. While its authors talk of giving to 
‘local bodies’ all possible control over their own affairs 
they plainly indicate the intention of reducing the 
freedom which the local bodies now possess.. For are 
not their powers of assessment to be curtailed? ‘There 
can be no doubt whatever that the Central Authority of 
this scheme is meant to have the command and censor- 
ship of all the little local bodies, in every detail of their 
affairs,and no such Board of control could accomplish that 
successfully, even were it far more wise and moderate 
than the London County Council has ever yet shown 
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itself. It seems to be assumed, however, that the 
design of ‘amalgamation’ compels the adoption of a 
plan by which the whole population shall be brought 
under the direct control of a bndy elected for the 
purpose. But why? ‘T’here are great political dangers 
in that solution of the matter—as we see from the 
persistent demand for the independent control of a 
police force nearly sixteen thousand strong. It offers 
no promise of sound government—much of confused, 
erring, exasperating government. If its Central 
Authority, as a guaranteed enlightened despotism, 
would have great opportunities for good, its oppor- 
tunities as a body of extravagant experimentalisers 
are far too considerable to be committed to chance. 
And being what it is, it is not the only way of 
settling the matter by any means. 

There is ‘amalgamation’ in the mass, as by this 
insidious, ignoble, and really foolish scheme ; and there 
is what we shall venture to call unification by articula- 
tion. By that we mean the establishment of four 
great municipalities—not less—in the four quarters of 
Iondon: each with its own government, and as 
independent in its own affairs as the corporation of 
Liverpool or Birmingham ; and each represented in a 
Central Council which should have the settlement of 
all that concerns London as a whole. The Central 
Council should of course have its seat in the great Old 
City and its Lord Mayor should be president of the 
Council, though with no more voice in its decisions 
than any other member. Whatever else it might be 
asked to surrender, on no account should the city be 
robbed of its Guildbal), nor any other of its historic 
possessions. ‘There is nv more reason why the Council 
proposed—central authority as it is called in the 
Commissioners’ report—should lay hands on the Guild- 
hall, or on the Mansion House either, than that the 
(Jueen’s Ministers should turn her out of her palaces 
and live in them themselves. And that is obvious. 
Nevertheless good reasons support this plan of 
unification, and far better authorities than any that 
have yet been heard against it. What they are we 
may set forth at length on a future occasion. 


THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TO MR. CHAM- 
BERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 


T cannot be denied that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
of last week at Birmingham has been received 
with something more than hesitation in some quarters 
on the Unionist side. ‘There have been distinct indica- 
tions that not only among those who would define 
themselves as Conservative, but also among those who 
would call themselves Liberal Unionists, a good deal of 
uneasiness is felt at what is described as the Socialism 
of Mr. Chamberlain. We think this attitude on the 
whole unadvised. No Unionist, by whatever qualifying 
adjective he prefers to be known, will be asked by us 
to ‘go in solid’ for this or any other political leader. 
We do ask all Unionists, however, not to go solid 
against what Mr. Chamberlain, or any like-minded 
statesman may have to propose, merely because it 
appears at first sight to approximate to a dangerous 
body of doctrine. The delight with which the mere 
appearance of a difference of opinion has been welcomed 
in certain quarters should of itself be a warning. It 
will be much wiser to take the course recommended by 
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Mr. Chamberlain himself ‘to survey the whole field’ 
and ‘to accept any amendments, to make any con- 
cessions, which are demanded by reasonable opponents ° 
—in short to treat matters of business as business, and 
not as affairs of doctrinal orthodoxy. 

The two points on which Mr. Chamberlain has 
excited the most uneasiness are his proposals to help the 
working class to acquire possession of their houses, and 
Old Age Pensions. No sensible man, certainly not Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, will deny that practical difficulties 
must be overcome in order to carry either of these 
proposed reforms into effect. But the questions really 
are whether they may not be beneficent, and whether 
they are not practical. As regards the advantages of 
a ‘ House Purchase Act’ there is we think one strong 
argument in its favour. There has been a marked 
dislike among the more thorough Trade-Unionists to the 
‘xtension of house proprietorship among workmen. 
These thinkers find that the possession of a house 
tends to fix a man in one place, and to give him a 
disinclination to embark on merely adventurous and, 
so to speak, speculative trade disputes with the employer: 
Here surely is a very fair statement of the reasons 
why all who are afraid, as they have good reason to 
be, of the Socialism of the New Trade Unions, should 
be in favour of facilitating the purchase of their 
homes by workmen. Unquestionably the manner pro- 
posed may be mischievous. It may be too risky, 
too likely to unfair burdens on_ the 
community, it may even open the door to mere 
bribery. In other words we may be asked to endeavour 
to obtain a good by the direct encouragement of evil. 
In that case let us have nothing to say to that particular 
scheme. But to show that a particular method is bad 
does not condemn the end in itself. It only supplies 
a reason for ‘full discussion and criticism’ out of 
which, the thing to be done being in itself desirable 
and feasible, some acceptable scheme may be expected 
to emerge. That the thing is desirable, and for the 
reasons which make the ‘Trade Unions—or a part of 
them—dislike it we think is undeniable. Can anybody 
doubt that if even only a substantial minority of the 
workmen of the country were possessed of something 
answering to that ‘stake in the country’ which makes 
the French peasant the most conservative of mankind, 
the elements which make for stability would be notably 
strengthened in this country? It is self-evident that 
they would. As for the impossibility of encouraging 
the thing at a reasonable cost it is only to be accepted 
as proved by sober argument based on good evidence. 

The case for listening favourably to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advocacy of Old Age Pensions is almost 
identical with this which we have just stated for 
giving careful attention, with a disposition to lean 
on the affirmative side, to his plea for ‘ House 
Purchase. Here, again, we must repeat that any 
particular method proposed may be foolish, too costly, 
likely to do more harm than good, likely to fail in 
achieving its end. Very good: but let us prove all 
this by evidence and reason, remembering all the 
while that it is the means we condemn, not the 
end. That in itself may be beneficent, though the 
way proposed for achieving it be ill-advised. As 
to the beneficence, to the general national advantages 
of the object, there is, as far as we are aware, 
no serious difference of opinion. We a’ready 
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accept and for centuries have accepted the obliga- 
tion to provide food, lodging, and clothes for 
those who are utterly unable to support themselves. 
Indeed, we have accepted it so fully that many 
who are only disqualified to! support themselves by an 
invincible dislike for work, are enabled to eke out a 
vagabond existence by the help of the poor-rates. 
Old Age Pensions are only a different way of doing 
what we do already. Properly applied they will relieve 
the rates. It is not to be supposed that they will ever 
relieve us from the born and incorrigible vagabond. 
He is simply the bad outcome of the adventurous strain 
in the English character, and him we shall have always 
with us, as casual in youth and pauper later on. But 
a good system of Old Age Pensions, which implies pro- 
visions by which they are to be partly earned, will at 
least enable us to differentiate between this ‘ wastrel” 
and the man or woman who is honestly disabled by age 
or accident. This we hold is a great argument in its 
favour, or at least in support of the contention that we 
ought to try to give the notion practical application. 


A FALSE MOVE 


: HEN in doubt, do nothing’; was a favourite 

maxim with a former Whig Premier, namely, 
Lord Melbourne. The advice is most difficult to follow, 
unless you have the temperament of a frog; butit pays 
in nine cases out of ten. ‘The average man lays greater 
store by that other saying, ‘When in doubt lead 
trumps,’ and Lord Rosebery, a present Whig Premier, 
evidently holds by the more vigorous doctrine. Oaly 
if your partner happens to have no trumps, the play 
does not always succeed. With regard to the crisis in 
the East there has been for several weeks past a vague 
feeling abroad that somebody ought to do something. 
The argument has been urged, not by the Peace Society, 
but by people far less addicted to solemn frivolity. 
Lord Rosebery, being receptive and sympathetic and 
the rest of it, has apparently been caught by the idea. 
They said, ‘Come, let us invite the Powers to intervene 
between China and Japan, and, after a sensational Ca- 
binet (we disregard the Daily News), the invitations went 
forth. Unhappily not a single Government has accepted 
the proposal, and, unless the newspaper correspondents 
err greatly, two at least have replied with the flattest 
of flat refusals. The result is that Lord Rosebery—for 
the nominal Foreign Secretary obviously counts for 
little in the business—bears a most painful resemblance 
to the middle-aged flirt from whose ogles the bachelor 
herd flies to the uttermost parts of the ball-room. Nor 
can it be denied that the rebuff is no greater than the 
blunder merited, and that British diplomacy has been 
placed thereby in a very awkward predicament. 

‘I'he process of reasoning which should have convinced 
the Government that mediation was out of the question 
just at present required no extraordinary effort of 
mind. ‘Two objections obtruded themselves at the 
outset, and, unless they could be silenced, the idea was 
clearly untenable. The first was, Would the Great 
Powers be likely to respond ina body? From the 
hurried manner in which the Cabinet was summoned, 
we may safely conclude that Lord Rosebery made no 
attempt whatever to sound their representatives in 
London. Yet common prudence should have dictated 


that step before the formal appeal was issued to 
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Europe. And even if the embassies happened to be 
wholly denuded of responsible persons which they 
never are—-the Premier's evident duty lay in pausing 
to consider the likelihood of acquiescence. Now all 
the Powers are concerned in the quarrel commercially, 
and the satety of Europeans in China is equally a care 
to them all. But because the Treaty Ports must be 
protected, it does not follow that further measures are 
advisable. The interest of most of the Great Powers ends 
at that point, while Russia has everything to gain by a 
prolongation of the war, and F'rance is content to say 
ditto to Russia. ‘Thus Lord Rosebery had no right to 
expect a united answer, and without common action the 
demonstration would be bound to miscarry. Besides— 
and here comes the second objection—the strong pre- 
sumption is that the whole of Europe could not impose 
peace at the actual juncture. ‘The Japanese have merely 
whetted their appetite for victory, while the Chinese 
have suffered no reverse so decisive as to be irremediable. 
Were the Court of Peking to light upon a competent 
general the whole situation might yet be retrieved. In 
any case matters have not come the pass at which its 
pride would consent to surrender Korea, and to pay a 
heavy indemnity to its hereditary enemies. Accord- 
ingly the Powers would meddle in the quarrel only to 
find themselves most: ignominiously flouted by mere 
Easterns. And, moral suasion having failed, would 
anybody seriously propose coercion? Such a procced- 
ing would be at once immoral and absurd. ‘The Govern- 
ments, having begun by prating of the wickedness of 
war, would have to despatch a joint expedition against 
one or possibly both of the combatants. Mr. I.ewis 
Carroll might create a similar scene of topsy-turveydom, 
but the statesman who translated it from fancy to 
reality should be straightway consigned to Bedlam. 
Lord Rosebery escapes the charge of insanity, but only 
because he has not taken the trouble to think out 
consequences. Yet that slip-shod habit of intellect, if 
persistently indulged, tends to imbecility. 

The Government must be very careful not to follow 
up its first mistake by another of the same kind. 
Paternal advice to the belligerents that they are simply 
playing into Russia’s hands by their purposeless strife 
can do no harm, though possibly but little good. But 
fidgety supplications to Kurope should be given over 
altogether, because they lower our reputation, and even 
give plausible encouragement to the calumny that 
England is animated by some occult design. It is 
hardly necessary to point out once more that if any 
European Government hopes to profit by the embroil- 
ment that Government is not the British but the 
Russian. Last week we remarked that besides acquiring 
a port less ice-bound than Viadivostock, it would gain 
immensely by securing a route for the ‘Trans-Siberian 
Railway through Manchuria. Oa Wednesday the 
Times published a telegram from its correspondent 
stating that this possible equivalent for good offices 
rendered on behalf of China was the talk of St. Peters- 
burg. At the same time the Government, which 
means the Czar, has not declared itself, and there will 
be time enough to resist the project when, or rather if, 
it has been formally broached. There is z lways the con- 
solation that Lord Beaconsfield compelled the Russians 
to submit the Treaty of San Stefano to revision under 
circumstances far more dangerous, much as Lord 
Palmerston before him reduced the French and 
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Mehemet Ali to reason when success lay within their 
grasp. We do not deny that grave complications 
might arise, should the termination of war find 
Alexander III. sleeping with his fathers, and an 
inexperienced youth on the throne. But calculations 
based on such unknown factors are practically worth- 
less despite the alarming telegrams from Livadia and, 
for the moment, the Czar’s illness acts as a curb upon 
Russian ambition. Lord Rosebery’s course, therefore, 
is clear enough, namely to keep the probability of 
Russian intervention carefully in view, and in the mean- 
time to refrain from meddling on his own account. 
Merchants may fume, and humanitarians may rave, 
but the war must continue, until one side or the other 
has become tired of fighting. Otherwise this country 
will end by cutting an exceedingly poor figure, and we 
shall have about as much voice in the final settlement 
as the Republic of Liberia. If the Prime Minister 
cannot be still, let him look after his yearlings, or 
write another biography; or even manufacture 
witticisms against the House of Lords. They fall 
harmlessly enough, whereas in the East he can dv much 
harm. 


SHIFTING THEIR GROUND 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury has followed the 
Bishop of London’s lead in determining to remove 

the misapprehension which has existed as to his attitude 
towards the School Board controversy, and his letter to 
the Archdeacon of Maidstone gives the electors some 
very sound advice. Christian candidates. ‘ Reactionary 
candidates, the Daily Chronicle prefers to call them— 
‘ will not,’ says our contemporary, ‘derive much aid or 
comfort from the letter.’ Perhaps not. But they will 
derive, at any rate, the votes of all those who are guided 
by the manifest wishes of the Archbishop. For as to 
his views on the practical question the letter leaves no 
room for doubt. After describing in general terms the 
main tenets of the Christian religion and declaring his 
belief that the vast majority of parents desire their 
children to be brought up in them, the Archbishop 
goes on to point out the power that belongs to the 
parents of ‘ securing by their votes’ that the Christian 
religion shall be taught as agreed, and that the failure 
to use that power by the return of ‘good Christian 
men’ will be a betrayal of ‘their best hopes for their 
own dearest ones.’ We agree that on some points ‘the 
Archbishop might easily have expressed himself in less 
ambiguous terms.” He might have made it impossible 
for instance for the Daily Chronicle to continue to 
claim his general allegiance ‘to the cause of common 
sense and practical wisdom’ as understood of course by 
the New Party. He might even have been as explicit 
as Cardinal Vaughan who declares bluntly that 
‘the contest will be between the friends and the 
opponents of Christianity.” (We wonder what aid 
or comfort the Dady Chronicle draws from Cardinal 
Vaughan.) But it is no uncommon practice with 
men in the highest positions to be cautious in 
their utterances, and to weigh their words carefully, 
to be over-nice perhaps in their calculation of less 
and more. ‘The Archbishop has been at pains, for 
excellent reasons no doubt, to avoid controversial 
matter. We wish that he could have given us a little 
more plain speaking. But if he is enamoured of the 
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view of the Compromise presented by Dr. Clifford and 
Mr. Copeland Bowie he has at least so far dissembled 
his love as to recommend the electors to vote against 
these gentlemen at the polls. He has pronounced as 
openly for the guidance of voters as did the Bishop of 
London last week, and to count him now as an 
opponent of those who are trying to revive the true 
interpretation of the Compromise, ‘ as agreed’ between 
the original partners to it, is deliberately to mis- 
represent his clear meaning. 

‘The definite accession of these powerful supporters 
of Christian education is having the result which we 
anticipated. Oaly last week we were told that the 
coming election was quite sure to have ‘an aspect 
primarily religious’ and that ‘on the religious ground 
primarily it must be fought’ Then followed the 
Bishop of London’s speech at the Church Congress, and 
the religious aspect of the contest became at once less 
clear. Happily for the Progressives Mr. Stead came 
to the fore in the nick of time with a fresh discovery. 
This is no less than a conspiracy on the part of the 
majority of the Board to wreck the efficiency of the 
Board Schools in the interests of the Voluntary Schools, 
‘The management of the Board Schools has fallen into 
the hands of men whose first thought is for the Church 
Schools and ‘the better they make the Board Schools 
the more badly they handicap their own Church 
Schools in the struggle for existence. A more 
unjust aud ungenerous suspicion of the motives 
of ‘Christian gentlemen who for the last three 
years have given up no small portion of their time 
to the service of the City” was never enter- 
tained, and Mr. Stead might well have been left in 
undisputed possession of his invention if it had not 
been that the Progressive case seemed to be breaking 
down on the religious side. For this reason the cry 
has been taken up and the Pall Mall Gazette is to be 
heard once again speaking with the voice of Mr. Stead. 
‘The Wicked Stepmother has been detected in the act 
of starving the Board Schools for the sake of her own 
bantlings the Voluntary Schools, and on these lines, 
though ‘the enemy will strive hard to make the contest 
an unseemly theological wraugle,’ the elections, we are 
now informed, ought to .be fought out. Now the 
Moderate party will not be afraid to meet the Pro- 
gressives on any ground which they may like to choose. 
At the same time we hope that no change of front will 
blind the electors to what must after all be the main 
point at these elections. ‘The religious question is 
before the electors, a definite and distinct issue, which 
is ripe for settlement and cannot be left open 
except at the cost of interminable disputes and bitter- 
ness in the future. ‘The Moderate party at any rate 
has nothing to gain by shifting its ground, and the 
promised support of the Primrose League places at its 
disposal an organisation of tried efficiency. If the 
economic aspect of the question cannot be ignored 
altogether it will be easy to point out that the first 
duty of a School Board is to give a sound education 
to the children under its charge, and that with the 
provision of pianos, swimming-baths, and free meals it 
has no direct concern. Attempts will be made no 
doubt to raise these side-issues. It is the plain duty 
of the friends of Christian education to keep the 
contest on the lines on which it has been agreed for 
months by common consent that it shall be fought. 
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THE DELIGHTS OF DEMOCRACY 
+ is perhaps the chief charm of democracy that 


every now and again the government of the 
country is pretermitted into the hands of a few 
persons, full of tongue, whom Mr. Kipling once 
described adequately as ‘Mules and Barren Women.’ 
For instance : London is governed by a Lord Mayor, 
a Court of Aldermen, a Court of Common Council, a 
County Council, innumerable Vestries, and the Metro- 
politan Police, with a Home Secretary in the back- 
ground. But these are not able to settle a very simple 
question of morals which is now being decided for us 
by a lady by the name of Chant, a certain Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos, whose sole claim to attention is that 
her late husband was a moderately distinguished judge 
in Egypt, a person whose name we forget but who has 
only been to a theatre once in her life, and a woman, 
cui nomen Hicks, who has carefully informed an 
interested world that she is perfectly respectable 
although she is separated from her husband : and with 
these are associated certain bagmen in the tea-line who 
come from a place in the provinces called Liverpool. 
And the City has been shaken to its foundation; yea 
the blast has blown its gusts all over the Empire—not 
the Empire in Leicester Square, but the other one— 
just because 


‘The time has come,’ said Mrs. Chant, 
‘ To speak of many things: 

Of prisms, prudes, and pr-asterisks 
Of tights and diamond rings, 

And how much skirt a dancer wears, 
And why I have no wings.’ 


This Mrs. Chant felt it ‘borne in upon her’ that she 
should ‘ testify” against the Empire. So she told the 
Licensing Committee of the London County Council 
that the ballets were indecent; that always there were 
sounds and signs of revelry by night in the promenade ; 
that she herself, when she wore her smartest evening 
dress——we wonder how smart it was ?-had been accosted, 
though when the Adversary of Souls had looked in 
her face he saw fit to stop that little game. Mrs. 
Chant’s accusation against the ballet, and Mrs. Amos’s 
gratuitous opinion that it assisted the excitement of 
passion and ‘impure thought,’ have been proved as 
false as Mr. Cook’s accusation of impropriety against a 
Living Picture at the Palace, which he had seen three 
times, either because he liked it or because he could 
not convince himself of its indecency. It is one of the 
delights of Democracy that persons of unhealthy nose 
like this Mrs. Chant and this Mrs. Amos are allowed 
to utter such libels on a most respectable entertain- 
ment that decent women of saner perceptions cannot 
comfortably see it. We have watched ballet after ballet 
at the Empire, and would not hesitate to recommend 
the performance to any woman whose mind is not 
corrupted by long ponderings on that form of impurity 
known as Purity. 

Fortunately the Licensing Committee refused to 
listen to Mrs. Chant’s balderdash about a perfectly clean 
performance. Unfortunately it took her advice and 
resolved to banish the promenade which (notoriously) 
is thronged each night by women whose moral ‘ form ’ 
will not bear too close an inquisition. Now we are not 
going to denounce Mrs. Chant and her Mrs. Amos and 
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her Mrs. Hicks for pruriency or hypocrisy or for a love of 
advertisement. We merely wish to suggest that they 
are not fit and proper persons to decide an important 
matter like this on behalf of the whole of London. 
Their aim is to hound unvirtuous women out of all 
public places. ‘The charge of general and promiscuous 
accosting has broken down miserably. At the same 
time, suppose that it had not broken down; suppose 
that Mrs. Chant had not treated a small and compara- 
tively respectable section of these women as if they 
were precisely on the same level of conduct as the rowdy 
roystresses of Piccadilly Circus ; suppose, too, that the 
Chant gang had attacked the other halls where, as at the 
I.mpire, women may be found. Is it for Mrs. Chant or 
Mrs. Amos or Mrs. Hicks or for the person whose 
name we forget to decide whether or not they shall 
be compelled to ply their traffic in the streets, in 
fair weather or fine, in order that young girls may 
visit a theatre that does not aim primarily at providing 
a show for innocent and half-baked youth? Mrs. 
Chant fancies that she can change the colour and aspect 
of society by ‘ cleansing’ the places where men congre- 
gate after dinner. That optimism alone would make 
her an unfic judge of the matter. It is better that 
these women should be in a public place under the 
restraint of public decency, supervised by an authority 
which will not for its own sake permit riot or disorder, 
than that they should make more streets impassable for 
decent women, or haunt half-secret night clubs where 
they can do as they like. Further, it is well both for 
them and society that they should come under discipline 
and under the influence of good dancing and good 
music, and we may as well add of good liquor. Mr. 
Stead says that the controversy about the State regula- 
tion of ‘vice’ is closed. Is it? We think not. It 
cannot be closed until ‘ vice’ itself is dead and done 
with. Either the State must appoint and control 
houses for these women: or they must have a place of 
appointment where they may be herded together under 
the eye of the police. If they be condemned to take 
the key of the street, they can always outwit and defeat 
the police, besides making the streets impossible for 
the wives and daughters of quiet citizens. If Mrs. 
Chant got her way she would have a new State regu- 
lation of vice, which spells the single word, imprison- 
ment. Is not strict decency and order better than the 
chaotic tyranny of an irresponsible and impotent 
enthusiasm for virtue ? 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


HATEVER may be said in criticism of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, it is impossible to deny his 
stupendous activity, beside which that of the German 
Emperor must even pale. When his epitaph shall 
come to be written, for want of a better we may borrow 
from the Emperor Joseph IL, ‘the man who meant 
most and did least.’ Not content with setting Legiti- 
mist Europe by the ears in the muddle-headed pursuit 
of a golden age, when rival dynasties and dispensations 
shall bury the war hatchet at the bidding of the Caliph 
of Saint Peter, he now threatens us with another scheme 
of benevolent self-aggrandisement, with no less an 
ambition than the reunion of Christendom—under his 
supreme vicegerency. It is the sort of internal reunion, 
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which the wolf of fable proposed to the lamb; the 
gracious offer of terms which would scarcely be accepted 
with the enemy at the gate. Presently we are to be 
favoured with an encyclical calling upon the Anglican 
Church to give up gratuitously the corporate indepen- 
dence which she has maintained at the cost of infinite 
sacrifice more or less continuously since the days of King 
John. But for the moment the net of Saint Peter is 
being cast to the East and it is at any rate a ground for 
surprise—and to the enterprising fisher of men for 
congratulation that he should have succeeded in land- 
ing three Oriental Patriarchs at Rome on the bold 
errand of reconciling an orthodoxy, which at Rome is 
heterodoxy, with a catholicism whose catholicity is 
bounded by the Danube. It is true that these prelates 
have no sort of authority over any orthodox com- 
munities, no common standpoint with them, no relations 
of any kind with them, that their very existence is 
ignored in the East. But the Papal encyclical to the 
East being still-born, it seemed necessary to give some 
further sign of vitality and these personages were ready 
to hand for the purposes of dramatic display, which 
alone seem to justify their ecclesiastical existences. 

The Pope has offered, if the Orthodox Churches will 
bow down and do him homage, to respect their tradi- 
tions and autonomy. Apart, however, from the fact 
that this respect is already enjoyed by them and has no 
need to be bought at the expense of their liberty ; apart 
from the fact that such a proposal to receive back a 
co-ordinate branch of the Church Catholic asa prodigal 
daughter constitutes an insult ; experience has already 
taught every student of church history the impossi- 
bility of relying upon Punic promises of this kind from 
Rome. When the Bishop of Rome baits his invitations 
to come into his parlour with promises of respect for 
autonomy, it may be well to ask him where is the 
autonomy of the Gallican Church, which once upon a 
time yielded scarcely more than a younger sister's defer- 
ence to the Church of Rome; and where would be the 
autonomy of the Anglican Church if she had bowed 
her neck beneath the Roman yoke? This national 
autonomy is rightly esteemed the most precious posses- 
sion of the Orthodox Churches. In Russia, in 
Bulgaria, in Servia, in Greece, at Jerusalem, the 
independence of the national church is jealously 
guarded, nor is so much as the investiture of bishops 
conceded even to the Phanar. How then could their 
reunion be compatible with the suzerainty of Rome, 
whose first principle always has been and always will be 
a universally grinding domination? With this standing 
obstacle in the way of reunion, it is scarcely necessary 
to go further into the incompatibilities of humour, 
which imperatively forbid the banns of this projected 
reunion. Many of these, however, would alone be 
insurmountable—from the dogmas of the filiogue and 
the immaculate conception of Saint Mary to the com- 
munion in both kinds, the celibacy of the clergy and 
baptism by triple immersion. 

‘I'he acceptance of the infallibility or even of the 
ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Bishop of Rome is 
therefore as little to be thought of in the East as in 
England, and the encyclicals and other pronounce- 
ments of His Holiness to that intent can only be 
regarded as useful if they serve to abate his restlessness 
and divert his energies from interference in dynastic 
questions. Of course it will not be denied by any one 
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having the interests of Christendom at heart that the 
Pope would be accomplishing for once a good work if 
he could allay the passions which provoke visitors to 
the Holy Sepulchre and others who have means of 
observation to marvel ‘how these Christians hate one 
another. But the solution does not lie in the 
subjection of all Christendom to the Bishop of Rome, 
who is after all the head of but one branch of the 
Catholic Church. The use of the misleading word 
Protestant in a wrong connection has done much to 
confuse the issues and widen the breaches, especially in 
our own country, but, were it once understood and 
conceded that the various branches of the Church 
Catholic were co-ordinate, it ought not to be difficult 
to arrange a modus vivendi between them whereby each 
should be respected in its sphere. So long as the 
Church of Rome maintains its present preliminaries to 
the sacrament of Holy Communion it will be useless 
to propose even such an intercommunion as obtains 
between the Church of England and the Orthodox 
Church. But if Leo XIII. came to display a spirit of 
compromise in ecclesiastical affairs such as he has been 
only too ready to proclaim in temporal matters it 
would then be time to begin to treat with him as an 
equal, Until he shall see matters in this light his nets 
may be cast to the East or cast to the North, but they 
will be cast in vain. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN FOOTBALL 


HERE are earnest men who may regret, but there 

is no honest man in the habit of keeping his 

eyes open who will deny, that the suspension of the 
Salford Rugby Club upon a charge of professionalism 
is an event of deeper concera to the lusty lads of 
Lancashire and the Tykes of Yorkshire than a change 
of Ministry, or that the issue of a match between 
Sunderland and Preston North End, or between the 
‘Blades’ of Sheffield and the ‘ Villans’ of Birmingham 
is a matter of greater interest to thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen than the result of a battle between 
Japan and China on the Yalu. For our part, while we 
yield to none in protestations that we are thoroughly 
in earnest, we confess that this state of the public mind 
in the Midlands and the North is a sign of the times 
which is matter for congratulation rather than for 
regret, ‘These districts breed muscular and hard-working 
nen, possessed of robust tastes, and for such men our 
country is likely in the future as in the past to fiad 
abundant use. ‘l'o their robust tastes the football field 
ministers, and it were well for the apostles of milk and 
water to remember that, if the demon of Football were 
exorcised, he would be replaced to a certainty by 
other spirits of more questionavle character. It 
is indeed difficult for any thoughtful man to 
stand amid the crowd at a good match in 
Glasgow or in Sunderland, to listen to the eager 
cheers and shrewd criticisms of tier upon tier of 
spectators girdling the ground, to watch the quick- 
ness, the strength and the skill of the players, 
without feeling that the arena before his eyes forms an 
excellent substitute for the prize-ring, the gladiatorial 
show of ancient Rome, or the bullfight of Spain. And 
if, for a moment, he reflects that thousands upon 
thousands of matches are being played simultaneously 
elsewhere in the kingdom, he can hardly escape the 
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thought that these sturdy struggles between man and 
man give to the youth of England and Scotland 
training which might be turned to practical use very 
easily if Britain’s sons were called upon to fight in 
earnest. 

Great as the growth of the popularity of football has 
been of recent years, it has been inevitable that the 
very popularity of the game should create difficulties 
of a new kind: and of these professionalism, due 
principally to the exaggeration of local patriotism, is 
the greatest. When one town or district grew keenly 
desirous of beating another, it was natural enough that 
employers of labour, who shared this keen ambition, 
should offer inducements In the shape of remunerative 
employment to promising players whom they had seen 
in Scotland or in Wales. The practice once begun 
was extended rapidly, particularly among the Associa- 
tion Clubs, until among them the professional foot- 
baller became a recognised institution ; and the final 
result of over-indulgence of local patriotism was, that 
the first-class professional team of a Midland town 
represented the financial rather than the athletic 
strength of the neighbourhood. Against teams collected 
on these principles amateurs, as a matter of course, 
could rarely contend with success; and it has long 
been a matter of surprise to us that the suggestion for 
a division between the amateur and the professional, 
frequently made by Captain Barnett of the Royal 
Engineers in the early eighties, has not been acted 
upon. <A competition between the old Public Schools, 
the Universities, Regiments in the Army, and Divisions 
of Engineers, and so forth, such as Captain Barnett 
used to urge, would be highly interesting. 

Against the recognition of professionalism which was 
forced upon the Football Association long ago, the 
Rugby Football Union have protested and still pro- 
test. But those who know what Rugby football in the 
North is are well aware that nothing but wilful blind- 
ness on the part of the authorities to facts which they 
do not wish to see has enabled the recognition to be de- 
layed. Itis very wel], no doubt, for Mr. Rowland Hill to 
inveigh against professionalism before the Church Con- 
gress, but that Rugby football has been permeated for 
many a day by the poison of professionalism, if poison 
it be, is quite notorious and it does not surprise us in 
the least to read the report that the secretary of 
the suspended club at Salford has resolved to 
bring a charge ef professionalism against nearly ail 
the leading clubs in Lancashire. It has been written 
that this intention ‘does not seem very chival- 
rous’; but the criticism appears to us not to be 
logical or intelligent for, if professionalism is, as we 
believe it to be, rampant, then it is wrong that one 
club should be singled out for punishment, and absurd 
to suggest that chivalry consists in leaving organised 
hypocrisy unscathed. We hope therefore to see a 
searching investigation made by the Rugby Union 
authorities into the facts and a definite policy chalked 
out when those facts are realised. The end, we trust, 
will be the definition of a sharp line between the 
amateurs and the professionals who belong, in truth, to 
wholly distinct classes of mep, since the former are 
sportsmen first and public entertainers afterwards, and 
the latter are par eacellence public entertainers, perform- 
ing in the arena for reward, though they perform passing 
well, and make a splendid Northern holiday. 
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CITY NOTES 
The Central Pacific Railroad—Its Debi to the Government 
Mr. Huntington's Control. 


ee most important event this week has been the 

meeting of Central Pacific shareholders at which a 
fairly strong committee was appointed to protect their 
interests and at which it was decided to invite Sir Charles 
Rivers Wilson to represent them in the United States, 
The Central Pacific Railway is at present suffering from 
two causes, its heavy indebtedness to the Government of 
the United States and the deadly control of Mr. C. P. 
Huntington. Including accrued interest the net debt to 
the Government amounts to about $57,500,000 and next 
year it begins to fall due. Unless, therefore, some arrange- 
ment is come to for extending the period for payment the 
property might be seized by the Government and the 
shareholders, and possibly many of the junior bondholders, 
would incur the risk of being completely wiped out. We 
do not think it likely that the United States Government 
would care to go into railway management; but it is 
obvious that the prospect of dividends in the near future 
depends very much on the terms which the Government 
may grant, and for this reason it is important that the 
services of a man of acknowledged position and repute 
should be secured to conduct the negotiations. There are 
two committees—-one in the House of Representatives and 
one in the Senate—for dealing with the Pacific Railroads, 
and it seems not improbable that the elections next month 
will send a Republican majority to the Lower House which 
should result in a committee more favourable to railway 
interests than the Democrats are supposed to be. In the 
Senate the existing committee will still remain, and we 
have heard it said that two-thirds of that body are ‘silver’ 
men, and that they will not welcome a mono-metallist like 
Sir Rivers Wilson. It seems, however, to be going rather 
far to assume that the Pacific Railroad Committee in the 
Senate will allow its currency fads to interfere with the 
settlement of a railway question, and we have mentioned 
the matter merely to show how the bimetallists grasp at 
every straw in order to confront with imaginary difficulties 
those who hold to one standard of value. 

In addition to the settlement with the Government 
another task will be to rescue the line from the control of 
Mr. Huntington. This worthy has reduced the Central 
Pacific to its present comparatively unprofitable condition 
by persistently bleeding it for the benefit of the Southern 
Pacific. In 1885 he leased the company to the Southern 
Pacific and from 1888 until a year ago the lessee company 
paid a rent which gave a minimum dividend of 2 per cent. to 
the Central Pacific shareholders. This lease was suddenly 
modified last year, without the shareholders being given 
any voice in the matter, and Mr. Huntington of the 
Central Pacific quietly arranged with himself, as President 
of the Southern Pacific, that the latter company should 
not pay a minimum rent but merely hand back the balance 
of any Central Pacific net earnings that might remain after 
the Southern Pacific had first satisfied itself. It needs no 
great perception to see that the Central Pacific’s earnings 
can be made to appear whatever the Southern Pacific 
management choose. The working expenses might be 
exaggerated or traffic diverted so that there would never 
be a surplus for the Central Pacific shareholders. It is 
from this unhappy position that the Central Pacific must 
be released if dividends are ever to be resumed, and the 
first step is to secure sufficient voting power to oust Mr. 
Huntington from the control. The curious part of the 
matter is that he has been allowed to play ducks and 


drakes so long with the property, for the greater part of 


the stock is held in Europe. But there is a reason why 
the shares have not been transferred more largely to the 
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real holders, namely that there is a liability attaching to 
them for the debts of the company. These are the only 
American railway shares to which such a liability attaches, 
and while it is not a very curious one, it has no doubt 
prevented many people from filling up and registering the 
transfers in blank which are endorsed on the share 
warrants, With regard to its financial position the Central 
Pacific is by no means hopeless. It has no floating debt 
and in 1893 when it was being worked not for its own 
benefit but for the benefit of the Southern Pacific, there 
was a surplus of $784.000 after the payment of all fixed 
charges according to the admission of the Southern Pacific 
management. Under different auspices and with its traffic 
not diverted to the Southern Pacific there is reasonable 
ground for believing that the Central Pacific could pay 
2 or 3 per cent. to the shareholders after providing for the 
requirements of the Government debt. It is not impro- 
bable that the Government will be willing to extend the 
term for the payment of this debt for another 75 years as 
was suggested by a select committee appointed in 1889 to 
inquire into the condition of the Pacific railroads, the 
interest being also reduced to 2 percent. Whatever terms 
may be ultimately agreed upon there is no doubt that a 
better man than Sir C. Rivers Wilson could not have been 
selected to negotiate them and we may hope that better 
times are in store both for the Central and Union Pacific 
Companies. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Gaunt’s Club, London, 
October 19, 1894, 

My pear Percy, 

I am altogether astonished by your letter. In what 
possible way could I have offended your Grand Duke by 
my communication ? Had I alluded to the hay crops in 
the streets of his capital I might have been convicted 
very possibly of blasphemy, but I did not. At the same 
time in gentle and even affectionate terms I referred to 
certain probable scandals affecting the decorum of the 
Grand Duchy. 

We have had some sunshine in London—naturally 
mingled with rain—but sunshine nevertheless. It has 
come as a boon and a blessing to men—like the celebrated 
pens—but perhaps not to women; for it has painfully 
disclosed the fact that the weaker portion of humanity 
assimilate darkness with ‘make-up.’ I assure you, my 
dear Percy, that the ‘ London Lady,’ pave Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant and Lady Henry Somerset, is the cleverest creature 
alive at bringing her complexion up to the condition of 
the weather. Let there be a reasonable probability of 
foul atmosphere and rouge and carmine are in extensive 
demand, to say nothing of wig-paste. But lo! and behold 
when Phoebus Apollo makes an unexpected appearance 
these dames and damsels are as the driven snow with 
plenty of beetroot on it. Such is life in its skin. 

Rest assured, my dear boy, that Mr, Gladstone will 
never end his life as a clergyman of the Established 
Chureh. This excellent statesman, who has a fine taste 
for reading the lessons in Hawarden church, is far better 
qualified for the position of a Dissenting minister of ultra- 
ritualistic method, if you can imagine such a being to 
exist. My own idea of the ex Premier as a religionist is 
in a pure white surplice surrounded by a choir of young 
Jadies headed by Mrs, Bernard-Beere and tailed by Miss 
Dorothy Drew, while Mr. Henry Labouchere intones the 
psalms of David and subsequently reads the Revelation of 
St. John. Mr. Gladstone, like Lord Randolph Churchill, 
is already one of the Elect. I wish that I could persuade 
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him to bring out a volume of sacred songs. ‘Hymns from 
Hawarden’ might even melt the hearts of the London 
County Council if produced by Mr. George Edwardes at 
the Empire Theatre with appropriate music by Mr, 
Tilkens—I beg his pardon, Mr. Ivan Caryll. 

We—l speak impersonally—are all glad that Mr. W. L. 
Courtney has been appointed to the editorship of the 
Fortnightly Review, Courtney is a man of singularly 
critical gifts. He has the knack of discernment as well 
as the power of description ; and I would back his opinion 
of play or book against that of any other man in a similar 
position. His work on the Daily Telegraph has been 
admirable, because it has been so sincere. I do not 
think that the whilom Oxford Don would ever praise that 
which was unworthy, or decry aught which should be 
placed in the catalogue of possibility. In a word, or 
rather a sentence, Courtney is a good fellow as well as a 
brilliant writer, and whether at the Garrick or the 
Isthmian, his personality is highly esteemed. I wish that 
I could say the same for Mr. Harry Furniss, The first 
number of his Lika Joko—a title, I believe, invented by 
Mr. F. C. Burnand—is absolutely disappointing. If Mr. 
Furniss imagines that he can go through life cutting off 
the heads of his fellow citizens, he is likely to be, not a 
‘Joko, but a failure, which is not a jest or anything 
appertaining to it. 

You ask me about a man’s fashions. I am callous to 
the chops and changes of cloth and clothes or the attributes 
of head-covering. But I may tell you that an ingenious 
tailor has invented a ‘cigar pocket,’ which to you should 
be invaluable, knowing as I do, your antipathy to ‘weed’ 
cases. It simply consists of an arrangement in the over: 
coat similar to the cartridge pouch of a cossack—voild 
tout—simple but practical, and, my dear fellow—so con- 
venient in this respect—when you have smoked your 
cigars you have no weight to carry. 

I am told a good and true story of why a forthcoming 
piece has been transferred to a theatre other than that at 
which it was expected to meet the footlights, It appears 
that the author of the play had written a private letter 
which the lessee of the house——-an ingenuous immigrant 
innocent of English manners and customs- -had opened 
and read. And so it happened on a certain morning 
when the piece was being rehearsed the foreign gentle- 
man—let us call him Herr Dumkopf—walked upon the 
stage and in anything but a stage-whisper implored the 
manager—let us call him Mr, George—to introduce him 
to the author. Mr. George, knowing the author to be a 
man of ire tremblingly refused and quitted the theatre. 
Herr Demkopf, however, was not to be daunted, and 
remained, Unto him then out spoke the author. ‘ Your 
name is Dumkopf?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then you ought to be doing 
time for daring to open my letters. Get off this stage or 
I'll stop the rehearsal.’ Exit Dumkopf saddened but not 
defeated for next day he appeared in the stalls. The 
author immediately ordered the iron curtain to be lowered, 
Still resolute Dumkopf on the following morning concealed 
himself in a private box. The author ordered the lime- 
light to be turned on to the would-be spectator, and 
addressing him by name, said that he would terminate 
rehearsal if the Teuton did not quit his post of vantage, 
Herr Dumkopf did, but with many strange exclamations 
he declared to the abashed Mr. George that never never 
would he have the author’s play produced in ‘ mein 
theatre. That is why there has been a change of venue. 

Bother the Empire! Write to Mr. George Edwardes 
for Gaiety shares. A friend of mine bought some last 
week at the reasonable price of seven shillings and three- 
pence which is less than I gave for the hat covering the 
bald head of yours ever, Hat (0 THe Wynp), 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN NATIONAL SCHOOLS 


INTERVIEW WITH M, JULES SIMON: BY OUR FRENCH 


CORRESPONDENT 


OWHERE in Europe is the problem of religious 
instruction for the masses so burning a question as 
in France. The nation is more deeply divided on this 
than on any other matter. To-day, after the triumph of 
the party hostile to religion had appeared definite and is 
indeed complete to a degree unparalleled elsewhere, 
there are signs that the conflict is about to be renewed. 
Misgivings as to the results of their handiwork have over- 
taken the victors, while the beaten side, spurred to fresh 
endeavour by recent events, is eager to reopen the struggle. 
Of the men who have been prominent in this bitter fray 
not one has come out of it with a cleaner record or better 
earned renown than M. Jules Simon. For half a century 
the venerable member of the Upper Chamber has been 
associated with /a question scolaire and always to his credit. 
France owes to him in large measure its present system of 
primary education, except so far as that system is an 
effective instrument for the inculcation of atheism. In 
this matter he has fought throughout on what must still, 
though perhaps not for long, be spoken of as the losing 
side. Altered in many of its conditions and as yet less 
acute the controversy has now crossed the Channel: the 
fate of Christianity in our own schools is in the balance. 
The moment seemed opportune to lay the case before M. 
Jules Simon. He is entitled to discuss with unimpeach- 
able authority the fundamental principles underlying the 
point at issue, even though the special circumstances to 
be threshed out at the forthcoming elections may not have 
received his attention. 

M. Simon’s home is in a house on the Place de la 
Madeleine. From floor to ceiling the apartment is stacked 
with books; books are piled along the centre of the rooms, 
cumber the chairs and tables, abound in every nook and 
corner. It was the more gracious on the part of the aged 
statesman to receive me as he is on the eve of undergoing 
an operation for cataract. He has for some time been 
quite unable to read and at present cannot even distinguish 
a person standing close to him. His first utterance was 
of surprise that there could be any question in England of 
abandoning the fullest, most dogmatic theological instruc- 
tion. ‘I had always thought,’ he explained, ‘that as a 
people you were too profoundly religious to doubt for a 
moment the propriety of imparting a knowledge in your 
schools of confessional Christianity. You have the reputa- 
tion,’ he added with a smile, ‘ among the nations, of belong- 
ing to the “straitest sect of the Pharisees.”’ I asked 
what in his opinion would be the result of the introduction 
of lower methods of religious instruction. He prefaced 
his reply with a graphic account of the progress of events 
in France, which I will briefly resume. His own personal 
reminiscences date back to the time of Louis Philippe. At 
that period the balance between Clericals and Liberals 
—the distinctive terms then in vogue—was pretty evenly 
struck, though if anything the clergy had slightly the 
worst of the situation. There was no love lost between 
the two parties. In the eyes of the Liberal the ca/o/in was 
tracassier, a busybody who if he were given an inch would 
do his best to take an ell. The advent of the Empire 
assured for a while the triumph of the Clericals. Fora 
while they ruled the roost, but they paid dearly for their 
victory. They were too closely identified with the Empire 
not to be involved in its fall. The men who overthrew 
Napoleon were not content until they had overthrown the 
clergy as well. In the early years of the Third Republic 
it was ordered that ‘natural religion’ should be taught in 
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the schools. But even this dubious concession was soon 
grudged, and at last withdrawn. Gambetta and Ferry 
decided that behind the Dieu des bonnes gens, the first 
cause of philosophic Deism, there lurked, to the peril of 
the State, the Dieu confessionnel, the God of the priests 
and, worse still, the priest himself. So the schoolmaster 
was forbidden all allusion to a deity, and no book was 
allowed in the class-room in which the words God or 
Providence found a place. ‘My own works, added M. 
Simon, ‘have been placed in the /ndex expurgatorius,” An 
onslaught on the clergy had been the first step ; war to 
the knife, not merely against religion, but against all 
spiritualist and deist philosophy, was and remains the last. 
The result is not far to seek. ‘ This anti-religious move- 
ment was at its height, M. Simon pointed out, ‘in 1882 
and 1883, Your Emile Henrys and the entire brood of 
boy anarchists belong to the generation that felt its full 
brunt.’ 

Then you are in favour of religious instruction, Lut 
what shape would you have it take? IL asked. ‘ L’Ecole 
Libre est criminelle, was the answer—‘a system of 
education from which religious instruction is banished is 
a monstrosity. But I hold it equally inadmissible that a 
master should be allowed to preach to an indiscriminate 
assembly of students some God of his own fashioning; that 
he should be permitted to say, I believe in such and such 
a God, who is not your’God, nor for instance the Jehovah 
of the Jews or the Triune Divinity of the Christian, but 
the God of this or that schoo] of philosophy, or even of 
this or that religious sect. The master has no right to 
wound or insult in this way the convictions of his scholars. 
I would have the school open to the professors of each and 
every religious belief. Let the Protestant pastor or the 
Jewish rabbi be permitted to teach side by side with the 
Roman Catholic priest. Open the door, in short, to the 
Ministers of every denomination. The parents shall 
decide in what form of worship their child shall 
be instructed. The ré/e of the State should be re- 
stricted to affording every possible facility for the 
fullest and most comprehensive religious teaching in the 
sense desired by those responsible for the welfare of each 
individual pupil. It is vastly to the interest of the State 
that no child should be brought up entirely without a 
faith. 
opinion, while with you there should be very few indeed 
who take the opposite view. I admit that to my thinking 
what that faith is is a matter of secondary importance. 


Even with us the majority of parents are of this 


I do not think that the simultaneous teaching of a number 
of creeds would tend to weaken the faith of the children 
in them all. The children would come to regard 
differences in religious belief as they do differences in 
social station—-as inevitable and as not furnishing in 
themselves matter for reproach or pride. There was a 
pause, and I felt that to stay longer would be to impose 
on the kindliness of my host. I expressed the hope that 
M. Simon would get through his operation as success- 
fully as Mr. Gladstone underwent the same ordeal a few 
months since. ‘Ah!’ he replied somewhat sadly, ‘Tout 
réussit 4 votre M. Gladstone!’ A good deal, indeed, but 
fortunately not quite everything. 


A POOR LAW UNION—OF HEARTS 


JYOOR Law mismanagement prior to the Amending Act 

of 1834 was a mystery of iniquity. The ery then (as 

now by irresponsible demagogues) was ‘ Don’t be hard on 

the poor.’ By the poor was meant anybody who chose to 

ask for relief—and get it bountifully—no matter what his 
antecedents or the cause of his poverty. 

But all other mismanagement sinks into insignificance 
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beside the arrangements for pauper marriages. The facts 
detailed in the Poor Law Commissioners’ Reports are so 
astounding that if they were not sober official Blue-books 
they would be looked upon as the grossest exaggeration. 
From parish after parish comes evidence that pauper young 
men would marry pauper young women, and the parish 
would pay for the licence and all expenses. This was the 
cost of such a marriage at Compton : 


a 

Putting the horse and cart up at the public house, wana 

for Mr. Bent, the clergyman, to come . : : . @ Fr 2 
Mr. Bent for licence . : ; ; ; ‘ ; ~ 3 3 0 
W. Baker for his horse and cart : - : «OC: Or. 2 
Clergyman not at home: expenses at the Swan Inn, Comp- 

ton; keeping Rumbold (the male pauper) in Holt; paid 

for dinner the day he was married . 119 44 
J. Cox, constable : ‘ ; : o- 3°06 
For gold ring for Rumbold to be married with . o 8 oO 
Parson’s and clerk’s expenses 015 Oo 


No wonder under these circumstances that at Blything 
ten or twelve cases of pauper marriages occurred close 
upon the heels of each other. There was no excuse for 
the overseers allowing these marriages, but if a man from 
another parish could be induced to marry a pauper she 
would then be taken off the hands of the parish authorities. 
A marriage under such circumstances was justifiable from 
the parish point of view. It was not always safe to 
attempt such a union of hearts. At one parish in Suffolk 
a widow with a family was very troublesome, the parochial 
officers by the promise of a marriage portion of £6 induced 
a man from Ipswich to marry her. The overseer attended 
the wedding, dined with the couple, and presented the 
bridegroom with the £6 as agreed. They lived together 
two years and the woman had two more children. It then 
turned out that the man had another wife living, so that 
the children were illegitimate. Consequently, the mother 
and her family (plus the two latest additions) returned to 
her former parish. The £6 didn’t come back with her. 
Another fruitful source of evil was the forced marriage 
between the father and mother of illegitimate offspring. 
The Rev. C. Lacy, of Tring, wrote to the Poor Law 
Commissioners: ‘I have repeatedly known instances of 
men being apprehended under a bastardy warrant, carried 
off immediately to a surrogate for a licence, and brought 
to the church all in the same morning to be married. | 
have seen the handcuffs removed from the man at the 
church door as I approached ; and then, with the constable 
and overseer as witnesses to the marriage, I have been 
compelled in the discharge of my ministerial duty to 
pronounce over such a person the words of a service which 
breathes nothing but the spirit of a free and sanctified 
affection. A parish overseer, however, would go even 
further to give an object-lesson in sanctified affection. In 
the parish of Effingham in the year 1814 a young man, 
Henry Cook, a pauper, was apprehended as the father of 
an illegitimate child with which a young woman was then 
pregnant. <A forced marriage was contracted, and in 
about six months she was removed with her child to 
Effingham workhouse. John Chippen, the governor of 
the workhouse, had contracted to maintain the paupers 
for a stated sum per annum, and he objected to this extra 
burden. So the parish officers and Chippen prevailed upon 
Cook to sell his wife! The overseers accordingly—for 
the whole transaction appears to have had the parochial 
sanction—directed Chippen to take the woman to Croydon 
on the next market day, which he did on June 17th, 1815, 
in a halter, where, as it had been previously arranged, the 
husband met them, The affectionate husband sold his 
wife to John Earl for one shilling, which was given to Cook 
by Chippen, so that the purchase should be made with all 
due formality, and a proper receipt was written out on a 
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5s. stamp and attested by Daniel Cook, the husband’s 


brother, and Chippen. One of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners had the receipt in his possession, which was as 
follows : 

5s. Stamp. June 17th, 1815. 

Received of John Earl the sum of one shilling in full, for my 
lawful wife, by me, HENRY COOK. 

DANIEL Cook ) Witnesses. 

TOHN CHIPPEN ? 

The governor of the workhouse, at the request of the 
overseers of Effingham, paid for refreshments at Croydon 
and also for the conveyance there and back; he also took 
Earl and the woman to the Effingham workhouse and 
allowed them to sleep there that night. The next day 
they went to Dorking, where Earl lived, at which church, 
after publication of banns, Earl and the woman went 
through the marriage ceremony, and are registered there 
as man and wife. The parish officers of Effingham 
provided them with a leg of mutton as a wedding-dinner, 
and the expenses incurred on the whole transaction were 
all entered and passed at a vestry meeting. The sequel 
to this little romance is instructive. Earl and the woman 
lived together for many years and had seven or eight 
children ; but Earl, having ascertained that the marriage 
was invalid, deserted the woman, who with her family was 
removed back to Effingham, and maintained there at the 
cost of the parish. This was too much. Overseers are 
righteous men and cannot be imposed upon in this 
fashion. They applied to the magistrates to compel 
Cook, the lawful husband, to maintain his wife, but the 
Bench, on hearing particulars, would have nothing to do 
with the case. 

Pages more might be filled with accounts of fraud, 
mismanagement, cruelty, and injustice, but enough has 
been written to show that the Poor Law administration 
now in force has saved the country from utter ruin and 
given the poor ratepayer cause for unbounded thankful- 
ness, even though it has somewhat restricted the pauper 
marriage market. 


THE NIGHT OF THE REDENTORE AT VENICE 

_—" art of keeping high festival is one of the few 
traditions of old times which have made any attempt 

at survival in Venice to-day. The money and the enter- 
prise which lent magnificence to the fétes of the old 
Venetian Republic are now no longer available, but the 
city is so ideally fitted by Nature for pageantry that even 
the worst attempts and the worst will in the world cannot 
prevent the,thing from being well done. The winding 
sweep of the Grand Canal, with its medieval palaces, upon 
which a few carpets and yards of bunting confer an air of 
joyous beauty; the Basin of St. Mark, with its scenic 
effects of churches, bell-towers, and domes ; the incom- 
parable Piazza, which a few Chinese lanterns and Bengal 
lights at once turn into a fairy hall worthy of the Arabian 
Nights—these are the raw material for festal display such 
as no other city in the world can rival. The results are 
seen to the best advantage on the night of the 18th of 
July, that of the Festival of the Redeemer (Redentore), 
chiefest of all the festivals at Venice, when practically the 
whole population spends the night upon the water. A 
day or two beforehand a pontoon bridge is made across 
the Grand Canal at the principal ferry, midway between 
the Piazzetta and the Iron Bridge. On three occasions 
only in the year is this bridge erected—on the Festival of 
the Salute, when the whole population goes over to the 
Church of the Salute to give thanks to Mary the Mother 
of Health, who stayed the plague on the 21st of November, 
1631 ; on the day of St. Anthony, and on this Festival of 
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the Redentore. From the smallest hours in the morning 
until late at night there is a constant stream of people 
passing to and fro across this bridge, and the gondoliers 
of the ferry, whose occupation has been destroyed thereby, 
receive three lire a-piece to make up for the work they 
lose. In any case, however, they would have small 
ground for complaint, as the festival of the Redentore is 
far and away their best opportunity of laying by a nest- 
egg for the winter, when there are no foreigners to fleece 
and when they are glad to sell their services for as little 
as two or three lire the day. To the gondolier of Venice 
Redentore Day is as important an event as Derby Day to 
the gondolier of London. 

The gondolier's patrons on this day are chiefly natives, 
and those who cannot afford a whole gondola to themselves 
club together with their friends or make one of a party in 
a big barca, which will hold from twenty to thirty people 
tightly packed at two lire or soa head. At the ordinary 
Venetian Festival the foreigner is chiefly in evidence. 
His gold secures him the chief places at regattas. and the 
best boats at serenades, but as a rule he draws the line at 
spending the whole night in song and carouse upon the 
waters. If, however, he starts out with the idea of seeing 
the fun for an hour or two and then returning leisurely to 
bed at his hotel, he runs the risks, first, of seeing only the 
tamer part of the entertainment and, secondly, of finding 
himself so far wedged into the crowd of boats and barges 
that it is hopeless to attemptescape. But for its inordinate 
length he might, however, find the festival very bright 
and beautiful. Every boat is decorated with coloured 
cloths and coloured lanterns ; it is provisioned with meat 
and (especially) drink to last through the night; and it is 
traditionally the bounden duty of every one present to 
contribute to the gaiety of the proceedings by unceasing 
mirth and song. By sunset the whole Basin of Saint Mark 
is a dense surging mass of boats, the greater part of whose 
occupants are fortifying themselves for the night’s dissi- 
pation by taking their first supper. When the short 
twilight is over a large barge makes its appearance, con- 
taining the municipal band. Very slowly it makes its way 
round the Basin, and the other boats, lighting their 
infinite variety of paper lanterns, form themselves into a 
dense unwieldy procession, each vying with the other to 
follow the musicians as closely as possible. When the 
circuit has been made once or twice and the darkness of 
night has stolen over the scene, the fireworks begin. No 
doubt they are very ordinary fireworks—everything in 
modern Italy is ordinary—but amid these fairy surroundings, 
they are transfigured into seemingly the most wonderful 
fireworks in the world and reveal beauties unsuspected 
even in this enchanted city of surprises. If it rain, the 
fireworks are adjourned to another day, but the crowd of 
boats, fortified with umbrellas and thick cloaks, like those 
of a melodramatic villain, is no less dense and no less 
enthusiastic. Attendance at the Redentore Festival has 
about it something of a religious, or at any rate of asuper- 
stitious, duty, which rises above any mere considerations of 
comfort or convenience, 

All night long the crowd is gradually melting away in 
the direction of the Lido—that long narrow island to 
which Venice owes her lagoons, protected from the 
Adriatic. In the hall of the bathing establishment a 
music-hall entertainment goes on, with frequent and 
lengthy entr'actes, from midnight until dawn. Suppers 
and beverages of every description are served both in the 
densely packed hall and outside on the adjoining platform 
which overlooks the sea. All along the sands by the 
sea-shore the common people are holding high revelry. 
Rustic bands are playing rickety accompaniments at 
intervals to ardent dancers in the sombre dress of the 
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district. Others have brought provisions and are picnick- 
irg in parties of two or more upon the sands and short 
sunburnt grass. Others are paddling or even bathing in 
the water, regardless of municipal regulations to the 
contrary. On all hands there is a manifest determina- 
tion, from which effort is not altogether absent, that at all 
costs the jollification shall be kept up, the high spirits 
shall not flag, and nobody shall go home till morning. By 
three o’clock there is scarcely a belated gondola left upon 
the lagoons. All those who have been beguiling the 
hours of the short night upon the water have made their 
way to the Lido, and the rest of Venice, which has pre- 
ferred to make merry in the Piazza or at Dreher’s Music- 
Hall or in the various coffee-houses, has gone across in 
the special steamers, frantically overcrowded, which, on 
this night of all nights in the year, go to and fro at frequent 
intervals, 

When the first glimmer of the false dawn has made its 
appearance upon the horizon, the whole hall at the Lido 
rapidly empties itself on to the wooden platform in front, 
heedless of the remaining verses which the sleepy singer 
has yet to deliver. We have come here, like old-world 
pagans, to pay our respects to the rising sun, and not if 
we know it shall Apollo lift his head and not find us 
watching. The interval seems endless and we are for 
ever consulting the watches which we have forgotten to 
wind, half wondering ‘to ourselves whether by any chance 
he will be late, or whether the exact hour at which he is 
due (how we know it by heart !) is not a mere invention 
of the almanac-makers. People jostle one another at 
the edge of the terrace, standing on their chairs, on the 
tables even, and craning their necks some half hour too 
early to catch the first glimmer of the sun’s surface. 
Small children and others who may have failed to resist 
the beguilements of sleep are vigorously aroused by their 
friends and hustled out to join the expectant throng ; the 
very cooks and waiters in their shirt-sleeves hurry out to 
gaze upon the spectacle, as if it were not one which they 
might behold for the asking any fine day of their lives. 
There are several false alarms. Some one cries ‘ A-a-a-a- 
a-a-h!’ when there was nothing to be seen, and every one 
cranes his neck yet more eagerly to attention, Gradually 
it becomes a kind of standing joke to cry ‘ A-a-a-a-a-a-h !’ 
and fool everybody else. Meanwhile, there has been a 
great rush upon the bathing-sheds, and several hundreds 
of people in bathing costume await the dawn in the side 
galleries. A motherly municipality ordains that none 
shall enter the water there before sunrise, so they must 
wait, with what patience they can command, until the 
happening of that great event which all are assembled to 
behold. 

At last the ‘ A-a-a-a-a-a-h’s!’ become simultaneous, en- 
thusiastic, and unmistakeable. The edge of the great 
golden ball has been detected upon the horizon and is 
gradually—rapidly even—forcing its way up. The bathers 
are skipping out to sea with demon-like antics through 
the shallow water of a very low tide. ‘The weary watchers 
give an unmistakeable sigh of relief, and there is much 
arranging of cloaks and wraps for departure now that the 
performance is at an end. The worst of it is that every- 
body wants to go home at the same time, and as the 
boats and steamers only contain accommodation for a 
twentieth part of the crowd, you are compelled either to 
pay a mad sum for your conveyance or to wait about 
impatiently for au unconscionable time. When at last 
you reach the Piazza you bless the immemorial custom, 
according to which the coffee-houses there remain open 
all day and all night from year’s end to year’s end, and 
your morning cup of coffee acquires a new relish from the 
novelty of the hour and the novelty of the experiences 
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you have undergone. On your way home you seize your 
opportunity of paying a visit to the early fruit-market near 
the Rialto, ‘and so,’ as Mr, Pepys has it, ‘ to bed.’ 


THE MORALS OF THE MUSIC-HALL 


[’ used to be said, and justly said, that wheresoever two 

or three Scotsmen were gathered together, there was 
a theological argument in the midst of them. Substituting 
morals for theology, the same is true of Englishmen, and 
especially of Englishwomen, Few things, food and drink 
excepted, please us better than to sit as a court of final 
instance and judge our neighbour's treatment of his wife, 
his ox and his ass—meaning himself—and his man-ser- 
vant and his maid-servant. We hold a murder up to the 
light as wine is held in a glass; a divorce case oils the 
joints of our jaws and sets loose a persistent, muddy flow 
of smooth, ill-savoured talk ; righteousness (as we conceive 
it) pours off our lungs like a hemorrhage, we lengthen and 
strengthen the Decalogue and behave with the ponderous 
frivolity that is common in unworthy persons who 
are terribly at ease in Zion. ‘Morals, said Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his own definite manner, ‘ are often 
treated in a narrow and a false fashion, they are bound up 
with systems of thought and belief which have had their 
day, they are fallen into the hands of pedants and pro- 
fessional dealers, they grow tiresome to some of us.’ And 
how doubly tiresome they grow when the world sings 
with the indiscretion of these fire-tongued zealots! For 
a week past London has talked nothing but the vicious- 
ness of the music-halls or the vanity and all uncharitabie- 
ness of the puritan remnant. It has been vice with your 
breakfast and your morning paper, vice for lunch, vice at 
tea-time and at dinner-time and at supper-time, vices, 
vices, all the way from the tub to the last pipe at night. 
The saint might well forget his virtues, the villain might 
turn her from her wickedness because morals are now a 
nuisance and the daily conversation needs the attentions of 
the sanitary inspector. And the Salt of the Earth, the 
Marrow of the State, the Hucksters of Holinessare not a 
whit more offensive in their prurient sanctity than is the 
uncharitable charity of their broad-souled critics. We are 
rather sick of music-halls, we are exceedingly sick of the 
morality that is bow-wowed about music-halls, weary to 
death of the all-but unanimous insults which are to be 
heard everywhere against reason and moderation of speech. 
But a conscious virtue is its own reward, and we suppose 
that these chatterers are happy. 

The one theory is that the music-hall is a Pit of 
Perdition —‘ a reeking seething hell’ is what one of the 
pruriency-mongers called it with a characteristic allegiance 
to the law that things are what theyare. The rival theory 
contents itself with a simple contradiction and states that 
the music-hall is not a Pit of Perdition but, on the con- 
trary, a place where even the precisian might love to 
linger. The truth is that each music-hall supplies its own 
demand in morality as in drinks, that if the audience 
wants the sniggering silliness which it mistakes for refine- 
ment, it gets its sniggering silliness ; that if it demands 
such robustious humours as_ please the ’eroes whose 
proper tipple is brandy, it gets its robustious humour 
suffused with a blunt sentimentality. The morals of the 
music-hall are the morals of the people who go to the 
music-hall—for the purpose of paying some attention to 
the performance. In the days when Brixton and Battersea 
held aloof from variety shows as accursed and tainted, the 
air was thicker with the fumes of strong water than it is 
to-day, tongues talked in a coarser strain and an_ invisible 
lewdness ruled the feast. It is not assured that 
Mr. MacDougall deserves the credit of a reform 
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which was effected in implicit obedience to the law 


of supply and demand. Vice on the stage has lost 
half its grossness under his tutelage; but the two-edgeil 
phrase, the ‘ suggestion,’ may still be heard by those who 
want to hear them. There is more decency of word and 
gesture, and the old Bacchic frenzies have lost somethiug 
of their former careless rapture; but that is because one’s 
wife and one’s revolting daughter have a liking for the 
illusion of decency, and are not of a bacchanal taste or 
habit. All the same, our upper class is materialised, 
our middle class is vulgarised, our lower class is brutalised, 
and the morals of the music-hall are material, vulgar, and 
in places brutal. That is, from the standpoint of the 
man who reads books, hears music, sees pictures, and 
has had some education in scholarship and good 
taste. One goes to the variety shows in search of 
relaxation, to ‘develop one’s personality ’ along the line of 
least resistance. Consequently at the best of them you 
find that the lust of the eye—the delight in grace, colour, 
elegance of motion—are satisfied ; the middle-class halls 
depend upon cheap humour, tawdry sentiment, and other 
middle-class prejudices ; at the popular house you find very 
noisy farces, very ‘ bloodthirsty and providential’ melo- 
drama, such humour as passes in the cheapest comic 
journals, and a school of dancing which is nimble and 
dexterous rather than graceful and what might be called 
fluent. The rule of adaptation to circumstances holds in 
the music-halls even more stringently than elsewhere. 

And why not? The average man in the average 
audience knows what he wants and sees that he gets it. 
If he likes to look at young ladies pretending to be 
pictures the manager is prudent who gets young ladies to 
pretend to be pictures: observing the rules of public 
decency which custom and the law prescribe. If he likes 
ballet there is no reason to prevent him from seeing ballets 
which, like those which were so wickedly and wantonly 
attacked at the Empire, do not offend against the general 
instinct of decorum. If he sees any fun in the idea of 
‘rolling home, rolling home in the morning’ let him laugh 
at the idea. If his liquor goes down any better when 
he hears a loud-voiced lady invite him to drink let 
her invite him. Human nature will not alter in a day 
and every man is entitled to buy the amusement that pleases 
him so long as nobody concerned commits a misdemeanour 
or a felony. The morality of the variety-theatres is com- 
plicated by the presence of women, who carry their 
delight in variety tosome extreme. But under our system 
of society these women must be somewhere, and they are 
as well in a place of comfort, where they are compelled to 
behave with exterior propriety, as anywhere else. So long 
as the entertainment does not further their tratlic directly, 
so long as they conduct themselves orderly and soberly, 
they are best under observation where they can damage 
no morality that would not be in a tenfold danger if they 
were banished to the freedom of the pavement. 


THE ONLY REAL INDIAN STORY 


_— were sitting on the verandah of the chola hazri 

(Hindustani for house). Of course it was not her 
husband with whom she was sitting there; in India, one 
never sits anywhere near one’s husband, except when he 
has just drawn his salary, at least in Indian stories one 
never does, and this is an Indian story. 

It was just before the hour of cummerbund (the meal 
answering to our English dinner), and she was assuring 
him that her husband was as entirely indifferent to her as 
if he had been dead for a hundred years, This was of 
course far from being the truth, as Mrs. Archer was very 
sincerely attached to her husband, and had been a most 
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devoted nurse in countless attacks of fever, and the other 
illnesses which lie in wait for the reckless Englishman in 
India. No woman, however, who sincerely respects her- 
elf ever admits that she is in love with her husband in an 
Indian story. 

Sir Vivian Sheridan was stroking the tame dholie, and 
smoking a dahibeah, while the shrill bark of the bu/bu/ 
sounded faintly in the distance, mingling harmoniously 
with the rhythmical noises caused by the natives beating 
monotonously on their /w-(wms (native drums). The air 
was breathlessly hot, and Mrs. Archer was very tired, and 
bored to death. A comfortable tea-gownish meal (é/e-d- 
‘éte with her husband would have been a rest and a relief, 
but in India such a thing wonld be almost improper. If 
you are (ée-d-tée, it must be with some one else's 
husband. 

‘Will you permit me to come for you to-morrow to 
drive you in my new /essi/dar (mail pheton)?’ asked Sir 
Vivian tenderly. 

Now Mrs. Archer was secretly in the most abject terror 
every time she drove out with Sir Vivian ; his driving was 
conducted on a system of his own, which resulted in a 
series of bolts across the country, and sometimes even 
more disastrous events ; but if you have a dear friend of 
the opposite sex you must not flinch. 

‘Nothing would give me more pleasure,’ she murmured, 
‘but my husband, you know what he is—a perfect brute— 
he may forbid me, and I must obey.’ 

In her own mind, she was resolved that that most easy- 
going and biddable of men should forbid it, in the most 
peremptory way, and was prepared even to go the length 
of threatening him with divorce if he could not be brought 
to a sufficient pitch of firmness. 

Sir Vivian pressed her hand. ‘Ah,’ he sighed gently, 
‘had we but known each other sooner!’ Mrs. Archer 
called up a fascinating smile, which committed her to 
nothing. ‘But you will be at the hills, will you not, next 
month ? and we shall be so happy together! Archer may 
have my wife in exchange. What can he ask for more ?’ 
The thought of exchanging her jolly, manly husband for 
the bundle of affectations and impropriety which sat 
beside her was not a specially alluring prospect ; and had 
she been in her native land," Mrs. Archer would probably 
have invited her husband to turn Sir Vivian out of the 
house, with the alternative of a horsewhipping. But that 
is never done in India. It is de rigueur to run away with 
some one else’s husband at least twice during one’s career 
in the East; and she was not the woman to shirk her 
social duties. 

‘ Dear Sir Vivian,’ she began, but at that moment the 
pariah (inferior servant) came to announce dinner, and her 
husband appeared a minute after. 

‘ Tram’ (enough), she said, and wriggled her hand out of 
Sir Vivian’s clasp. 

Dinner was served by the cobra, a dignified upper 
servant whose further duty it is in India to stand behind 
his master’s chair in case he should want a bite more at 
any time. 

As every one knows the natives are wonderful cooks, and 
the Kabob curry made of carefully prepared Aoutiah with 
that delicate flavouring of white ants peculiar to some 
departments of India, which followed the roast Bombay 
ducks and green peas was absolutely perfection. All 
these dishes of course require the strange unique aroma of 
India and the native to be properly enjoyed. 

After dinner was over, and cigarettes were lighted, Sir 
Vivian, soothed and encouraged by an excellent meal, 
began to explain to Captain Archer the pleasing exchange 
he proposed to arrange for him. In India life is very 
much more unfettered and untrammelled than it is with 
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us at home ; much may be spoken on the housetops there 
which would be barely breathed in England, or at least so 
we believe from contemporary fiction. Captain Archer 
winced however. 

‘Oh I say, Sheridan,’ he remonstrated, ‘that’s all very 
well for you, but you know your wife hates me like poison, 
and never speaks a civil word to me; I must say that I 
consider you have far too much the best of the bargain. 
Come, come, a man must have a little choice in a matter 
of this sort, and a free hand. I shall go off with your 
sister-in-law.’ 

‘My dear fellow I should be quite glad if it were 
possible,’ said Sir Vivian, ‘ unfortunately you can’t, she’s 
going home directly as she doesn’t understand the life 
here. She says it is too general, and too public, and she 
likes to keep her husband in her own possession.’ 

Captain Archer sighed. Of course most people would 
like to regard their husbands and wives as perpetuities, 
but in India even that simple privilege is looked upon 
as a breach of the laws of hospitality and neighbourli- 
ness. 

Fortunately, at this moment, a diversion was effected 
by a pariah (inferior servant) entering the room to 
announce that some chipaities (native jugglers) were wait- 
ing in the expound (quadrangle) to see whether the huzoors 
(gentlemen) would like to see some tricks. Breaking off 
the discussion for the time they rose and went out to find 
the chipalties (jugglers) consisted of an old wizened Indian 
with his bones all sticking out, a girl of fourteen with 
two lovely black eyes, and a large ape. These native 
tricks are very curious and interesting, as no one has the 
faintest idea how they are done, not even the people who 
perform them. 

On this occasion, the paraphernalia were of the simplest 
possible nature. 

A darning-needle was supplied by Mrs, Archer, which 
was stuck into a flower-pot, a duster being placed over it, 
so that it might grow unseen; on raising the duster the 
needle was found to have developed into a steam-engine ; 
a sheet was then called for, and put over the engine, and 
when, after a few minutes’ pause, this was removed, the 
Eiffel Tower was discovered. Up this ran the ape nimbly 
and disappeared from sight, or at least as nearly as possible, 
and in a few minutes down dropped his tail, a cloud of 
hair, and a stray bone or two; the tower began to shrink, 
till it was plain that on the top was seated a gentleman in 
nineteenth-century costume. This is called the Darwin 
trick and is considered one of the most difficult in the 
native repertoire. The gift is hereditary and confined to 
a selected few. 

Captain Archer was on the point of stepping forward to 
congratulate the old man on his performance, and, in the 
true modern spirit of doubt and curiosity, to examine 
whether there were any vestiges left of the ape in the 
nineteenth-century gentleman, when the old man waved 
him back. 

‘Come no further, Choctaw Sahib Huzoor, (a term of 
great respect,) he said, and falling into a trance, he sailed 
away in an astral body leaving his bundle of bones on the 
ground, beside the nineteenth-century gentleman and the 
pretty Indian maiden, who took round the hat, shouldered 
the bones, and walked off. 

Captain Archer shouted after them to come back, 

‘Look here you beggars,’ he called out, ‘ what am I to 
do if the old fellow’s ghost comes back ?’ 

‘ Choctaw Huzoor, answered the large-eyed maiden, 
timidly, ‘he is an evil spirit, and we have long wished to 
be rid of him. He will come back, but it will be to this 
house which he will haunt for ever.’ 

Since that day the house has been in a dreadful state of 
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ghost and astral body. Sir Vivian rarely ventures further 
than the door, where he leaves his card, and hurries away. 
Captain Archer says he prefers the presence of the astral 
body to that of Sir Vivian, and Mrs. Archer I believe finds 
now the first alarm has worn off, that the ghost being quiet 
and obliging and in an astral state can be made useful 
in taking messages. It saves stamps and telegrams and is 
quite an acquisition, and she is training it to exercise a 
little self-control about alarming people, which at first it 
took a malicious joy in doing. When she finds it getting 
unmanageable in this respect she sends it to have a walk 
round in Sir Vivian’s house, and he usually has an attack 
of gout to the head after these experiences. 


I believe this to be a perfectly genuine Indian story. 
It was told me by a stripling, and written with the best 
steel pens. 

The native terms have been verified and tested on 
several Anglo-Indians. Lousia L. Lana, 


THE NEW THEATRICAL ‘BOOM’ 


SHORT break in the autumnal succession of new 
+ plays gives opportunity of observing the curiously 
ovine proclivities of some theatrical managers. The 
torrent of so-called ‘ musical comedy ’ just now descending 
upon the minor stage exemplifies once again the plentiful 
lack of imagination and discretion with which the lighter 
theatres, at any rate, are governed. Something more than 
a year ago a piece of this order, amusing and a little risqué 
in its dialogue, and exceptionally ‘catching’ as to its 
music, achieved a success which endures to this day. The 
thing was new, daring, and full of sparkle and vivacity. 
Moreover, it boasted a simple and coherent story that 
alone sufficed to commend it to the jaded victims of the 
chaotically imbecile ‘variety-play.’ At once it became 
evident that the new entertainment was acceptable 
to the public, to whom it had been offered experimentally ; 
and at once the managers, according to their wont, began 
to flock after the bell-wether that had struck the path of 
success. Right and left, on the hoarding, in the play- 
bill, up and down the list of prospective arrangements, 
‘musical comedy’ is making itself evident on every hand. 
As usual, the well of popularity is to be pumped dry, the 
golden vein is to be worked out. All the managerial incom- 
petents, who were unable of their own initiative to divine 
and satisfy the public taste, are rushing with one accord 
to share the advantages of a ‘boom’ which they did 
nothing to create. The inevitable consequence is easily 
foreseen. Of the flock of ‘ musical comedies, present and 
to come, a proportion will be indifferent, and some, no 
doubt, positively bad; for it is the theatrical manager’s 
fatal delusion to imagine that, when once the fashion has set 
strongly towards a particular type of play, any play of that 
type is secure of public favour, quite independently of its in- 
trinsic quality. In a very short time the staunchest adherents 
of the new cult will be bored out of their enthusiasm, and 
yet another golden-egged theatrical goose will be slain. 
The same thing has happened not a few times before. 
Perhaps the most flagrant of recent instances was that of 
the dumb-show play. From , Paris they brought us 
1’ Enfant Prodigue, a triumph of pantomime and descriptive 
music that none who laughed and wept over it can ever 
forget. The piece, its interpreters, its musical accom- 
panist, were the rage of London, as they had been of their 
own capital, and every one flocked again and again to sit 
beneath their strange and irresistible spell. Then came 
forth our enterprising managers, and laid together their 
sapient heads. Was it dumb-show plays the public 
wanted? Verily they should have them, and to spare, 
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The results of that inspired resolution are still, we 
doubt not, well within the public memory. Every 
one who could not write a play with dialogue sat 
down confidently to the task of writing one 
without, till the too-confiding playgoer finally yawned 
the dumb-show play out of existence altogether. In 
precisely the same way the public have been sickened 
of farcical comedy, of burlesque, of comic opera, while the 
fate of the ‘ variety-play’—never a plant of very hardy 
growth—even now trembles in the balance. Until those 
responsible for the minor theatrical entertainments can 
contrive to cultivate a little initiative and a little mutual 
independence, they will continue to suffer through this 
stupid sheep-through-a-hedge policy, and the public will 
suffer with them. It is no answer to this complaint to 
reply that the purveyors of public amusement ‘ must give 
their patrons what they want.’ For what the public want 
is variety, with a fair average standard of excellence ; and 
feeble reflections of isolated successes, however freely 
multiplied, will never be accepted as the ultimate expres- 
sion of managerial enterprise. 


MUSICAL NOTES 


ee the first Saturday Concert at the 

Crystal Palace, a few should be added to our 
remarks of last week. Dr. Mackenzie was unable to be 
present to hear the warm reception accorded to his fine 
overture Britannia, which was beautifully performed. Mr. 
Albert Franse!a played very ably the solo part in a selec- 
tion from Bach’s Suite in B minor for flute and strings. 
The piece consists of seven movements, of which only 
three were given; and the delicate embroidery of the 
flute upon the simple theme of the Polonaise seemed 
particularly grateful to the audience. Mr. Willy Hess, 
though at first a trifle nervous, soon warmed to his work, 
and played the immortal violin Concerto of Mendelssohn 
with a fire and correctness that deserved even more 
appreciation than they received. The picéce de résistance 
was Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, which Sir George 
Grove considers to be ‘pervaded by humour’ in every 
movement. It is certainly pervaded by caprice, and what 
Sir George himself describes as the ‘ disappointing close, 
with the commonplace Italian cadence of tonic and domi- 
nant’ which occurs at the end of the slow movement, 
might as well be deemed to be an instance of petulance 
as ‘one of Beethoven’s jokes,’ which Sir George says it 
obviously is. If ever regarded as a good joke, its force has 
considerably ev :porated since its perpetration, and it would 
be absurd to pretend the contrary simply because its author 
was Beethoven. Miss Ella Russell was the vocalist, and 
sang with delicious taste in selections from Faust and Der 
Freyschiitz. In the accompaniment to the ‘ Jewel Song’ 
the orchestra was not always quite up to its usual high 
level. Mr. Willy Hess contributed, in addition to Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto, a couple of pieces with piano; in 
Wieniawski’s Tarantella he gave a most brilliant and 
perfectly executed rendering of one of the most difficult 
solos he could have been called upon to tackle. To many 
minds the concluding number was as enjoyable as any, 
The arrangement for orchestra of the Introduction to the 
third Act of Die Meistersinger, leading in a masterly 
manner to the ‘ Dance of Apprentices,’ and thence to the 
Procession, is as superb as anything in the whole field of 
Wagnerian music. This wonderful production, beside 
which all contemporary efforts are comparatively insignifi 
cant, was magnificently conducted by Mr. A. Manns, who 
was loudly cheered on coming forward to resume the post 
which he has occupied for so many years with such dis- 
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tinction to himself and such advantage to the interests of 
high-class music in England. 

Dr. Richter’s second concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday last was to some extent remarkable as containing 
only one selection from Wagner. This master was repre- 
sented solely by the overture to The Flying Dutchman, 
played in a most dramatic manner, and the rest of the pro 
gramme was of a more miscellaneous character than usual. 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony in B flat received the 
thoughtful and impressive interpretation which was only 
to be expected from Dr. Richter, but for some reason or 
other the ‘ conditions ’—as the Spiritualists used to say— 
seemed to be phenomenally favourable, and every member 
of the orchestra appeared to play not only con amore, but 
also as though inspired. The performance of the entire 
evening afforded abundant scope for admiration and but 
little for criticism. Such widely differing works as Grieg’s 
‘ Peer Gynt’ suite, and Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony 
received alike the best treatment ; that accorded to the 
last-named symphony was quite above praise. Weber's 
I/invitation a la Valse, a pianoforte piece arranged with 
masterly effect for orchestra by Hector Berlioz, was played 
with irresistible dash and finish, and the rendering of 
Smetana’s Lus/spiel overture would have delighted the 
author of that buoyant and humourous composition, could 
he but have heard it. 

Agreeably to our prognostication of last week Miss 
Lillian Russell duly assisted Mr, Hayden Coffin in a vocal 
Recital at Steinway Hall on Monday. She sang beautifully 
of course ; and the programme was to a great degree made 


up of American music. Mr. Dudley Buck we know: of 


Mr. Chadwick we should like to know more. The com- 
positions of the latter also appear to possess merit, and it 
is almost time that an American composer should appear 
The concert-giver, Mr. Coffin, was heard in several songs 
of the ‘intense’ order ; but our limited experience had 
hitherto fostered a conviction that the more ‘intense’ a 
song may be the worse it probably is. Such conviction 
remains unaltered as we go to press. 

Forthcoming Concerls.—Herr Franz Rummel’s Pianoforte 
Recital, Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 2+. The first Monday 
Popular Concert, Monday evening, Oct. 29. The first 
Saturday Popular Concert, the afternoon of Nov. 3. 
Elijah at the Albert Hall Nov. 1 at 8 p.m. Grand Wagner 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall, Tuesday evenings, November 6, 
20, and 27. Mr. Hayden Coffin’s second Vocal Recital 
November 12, at Steinway Hall, 3.30 afternoon. 


LA ROCQUE, JERSEY 


T last. The shrilling squall that rose 
And clutched the tide, and wrenched us round, 

And shook us where perpetual blows 

Of wave on reef do most resound, 
Are a dim dream. Remembered yet 

The sudden sun, transforming far, 
To many a gold-and-crimson fret, 

The wind-torn fringe of pack and bar. 


Herm, girdled with her yellow sands, 
Bluff Jethou, Herm’s twin-sister isle, 
With Guernsey’s roofs and lofty lands, 
Received us with awakening smile. 
We felt a longing to embark 
seyond the veil of violet-grey 
That clothed thy cliffs, romantic Sark — 
But Jersey won us, bay by bay! 


No ‘ Town’ for us. No Southern shore. 
Drive Northerly, then somewhat East ; 
We've journeyed in suchwise before, 
The sorry wind for man and beast 
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But freshens ous beloved retreat : 
Its buffets are a bracing shock. 

(Sing, Kingsley, sing !) We know how sweet 
Is nestling in thy breast, La Rocque. 


I throw myself upon the grass, 
O’er crags and glittering waters gaze, 
While fancies of cloud-fabric pass 
And mingle witi the azure haze. 
The wild white horses rear and prance 
Along a serried frontier line, 
And seem to say to envious France, 
‘Come, what death will you ?—reef or brine ?’ 


What news, my ever-faithful bird, 
Perched on thine immemorial peak ? 
Thy name? (Where’s Bowdler Sharpe 7) Hast stirred 
Not once since that delightful week 
I watched thee with thy frequent mate ? 
A cry, half-shriek, half-whistle, rings 
The gulls! And, near our cottage gate, 
In Norman-French an urchin sings. 


The rest is silence: save inland, 
Where orchard-pastures seem to chime 
With deep-toned bells—the lowing bland 
Of gentle kine near milking-time. 
Than I, hoar Orgueil, tower of pride, 
Is not more careless of the clock. 
| live beside thy freshening tide 
A pleasant Lotus-life, La Rocque! 


B. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE COLONIAL ROMANCE’ 


‘To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 17th October, 1894. 


Sirn,—If Mr. R. H. Sawyer, President and Managing 
Director of the Bank of Nassau, ignores his own Acts it is 
curious, for he was a member of Sir Ambrose Shea's Govern- 
ment, and one of the original concessionaires, under the 
local Act, 51 Victoria, cap. 14. This was assented to on 
April 12, 1888, but only sanctioned temporarily by the Home 
Government on condition that it was to be re-enacted, which 
it was by the 52 Victoria, cap. 1, which repeals and re-enacts 
the former Act, omitting sections 24 and 25 of the original 
Act, which (24) ordered copies of the semi-annual statements 
to be submitted to the Colonial Secretary within five days, and, 
(25) that further information was to be supplied to the British 
Treasury, if called for, Had these clauses been allowed to 
stand the Bank could have been a Government Bank, but the 
ruse was seen through by the Colonial Office, who in this way 
declined to be the catspaw of Sir Ambrose Shea, but, unfor- 
tunately, did not repeal a short Act, cap. 15 of 1888, which 
small but mischievous enactment authorised the Board of Public 
Works to grant to amy bank the use of the northern portion 
of the lower floor of the Eastern Public Building (z.¢., about 
half the custom house) under conditions approved dy the 
Governor in Council. ‘That is to say that the Bank is rent free 
at the public expense, and in a public building. Nor is this 
all, Sir, for afterwards an Act was passed, 53 Vict. cap. 14, 
to authorise the erection of a Custom House in Nassau and for 
other purposes. This roused even Bahamian indignation 
and the scheme was abandoned. It is clear, then, that though 
carrying on its business rent free in Government premises, quoted 
in Government Reports, and privileged in various other doubtful 
ways, the Bank of Nassau is nothing but a private specula- 
tion. As it stands, this bank may be used as a political 
weapon, and the plain duty of the Home Government is to 
take such measures as will prevent this in the future, now that 
the facts have been brought to their notice by the home press 
The other equally disastrous acts perpetrated under Sir Ambrose 
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Shea can only be brought to light properly and thoroughly by 
an official inquiry with full powers. And there is plenty to bring 
to light, as a perusal of the colonial records will show. You 
have hitherto left unnoticed the Acts relating to the telegraphs 
and steam lines, the Bahamas Hemp Company—~a notorious 
and ruinous failure—the numerous other Acts to boom sisal, 
extravagantly including the 55 Vict. cap. 19, which injured and 
will ultimately ruin the sponge fisheries; and the money votes 
made to and received by the Governor. ‘This would have 
needed far more space than can be spared, and was accord- 
ingly omitted from an already long indictment.—I am, etc., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





REVIEWS 
A PAINTER’S LIFE AND WORK 


Pen and Pencil Sketches. By HENRY Stacy Marks, R.A. 
London: Chatto. 


The painter of Zhe Franciscan Sculptor and St. Francis 
Preaching to the Birds has lived two almost distinct lives. 
Not so separate from each other, perhaps judged by the work 
done, as those of Mr. Hook or Mr. H. G. Hine yet curiously 
apart. The painter of Zuf, doy’ was considered to have 
reached maturity in design and manner when he produced pic- 
tures of the order of the Rafe of the Sabines. Then who could 
have foretold of the clever caricurist on Pusch and the Man in 
‘he Moon that be would live to make a great reputation in 
as a painter of our inatchless and breezy English downs? Mr 
Henry Stacy Marks, R.A., who, with unaffected frankness and 
charm, tells the story of his life in two handsome volumes that 
are as attractive pictorially as they are interesting as a record 
of his art and literary work, had firmly established a reputation 
as a painter of Shakespearean subjects and of medieval humour, 
when he was taken captive by the birds. He writes,‘ I was 
about thirty years of age before I thought cf birds from a 
pictorial point of view. It was on one of several Continental 
trips with Calderon that this idea was aroused... Leaving 
Paris we stayed a night at Amiens at the Hotel du Rhin. It was 
while walking early the next morning in the hotel garden that I 
suddenly came upon two ordinary white storks (Conta alba) 
at liberty, taking, as I was, a stroll before breakfast. I was 
fascinated at once, and followed them, sketch-book in hand. 
The habit of standing on one leg, the dainty, stealthy, striding 
walk, the quaint chattering of the mandibles, and a certain 
weird, almost human expression, as if the “soul of our grandam 
might haply inhabit a bird,” were all very novel and delightful 
tome. I really believe, in thinking of that morning, that these 
storks impressed me more than all the churches, town-halls, and 
even (I blush to confess it) the picture-galleries that we entered. 
Since then the storks, the cranes, the herons, and all the long- 
legged birds have been special favourites of mine, and in many 
respects I prefer them to the human model.’ We all know to 
what delightful account he turned this sudden revelation of the 
quaintness and beauty of the bird-world. It was Mr. Marks’s 
earnestness on behalf of the Fred Walker exhibition, whose suc- 
cess hewas anxious to secure in order that the relatives of his dear 
friend might receive the utmost benefit, which brought him and 
Mr. Ruskin together, but the birds did wonders subsequently to- 
wards cementing the intimacy of artist and critic into a lasting 
friendship. Few members of the profession have worked 
harder than Mr. Marks, or in so many different departments of 
art. He is a master in what is called ‘decoration,’ ecclesiastic 
as well as secular, and he has had no small experience as a 
designer for ‘glass.’ He has drudged at drawing on wood, 
‘ True ease in writing comes from art,’ at any rate it did in Mr. 
Marks’s case, when, on the recommendation of his friend 
Charles Keene, he was appointed art-critic of the Sfectator, 
They were sound and honest, those ‘ Drypoint’ articles in our 
contemporary, and not devoid of characteristic humour. Many 
of them, too, proved curiously prophetic. Mr. Marks may rest 


content to be judged as a critic of insight and candour by the 
extracts from his opinions which are given in the present 
volumes. 
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Mr. Marks was intended for the coach-building trade, which 
was his father’s calling, but the boy began to draw very early, 
and having done littie more in the business than acquire a 
knowledge of heraldry, he was placed at Leigh’s (‘through 
Lance, the fruit painter, a friend of my father’s’), and the long 
and arduous climb up the ladder—at the top of which were the 
letters ‘R. A.’—began. ‘ Dagger’ Leigh, so named for the keen- 
ness of his repartee—he could hold his own with Douglas 
Jerrold—was a man of remarkable gifts and culture, and the 
best of art masters. He was a cousin of Charles Mathews and 
the father of Henry S. Leigh, ‘the poet of the Strand.’ 
Amongst Mr. Marks’s fellow pupils were H. T. Wells, R.A., 
H. H. Armstead, R.A., F. Smallfield, John R. Clayton, Mr- 
Joseph Clark (painter of the celebrated picture Zhe Sick 
Child), Mr. John Sparkes (the present headmaster at South 
Kensington), and the late Walter Thornbury. The account of 
Leigh’s, with Mr. Marks’s sympathetically fine description of 
the master, forms a singularly interesting chapter of his 
reminiscences, and has the rare value of being given for the 
first time. He and his lifelong friend, Calderon, went to Paris 
together and worked there as students at the Atelier Picot 
living frugally and ‘ sticking to it’ early and late. Home again’ 
having won honours in Paris, Mr. Marks rejoined Leigh’s, and 
began his first picture, a single half-length figure of Dogderry 
which was rejected at the British Institution and accepted at 
the Royal Academy, where it was hung next to Holman Hunt's 
Strayed Sheep. Dogberry was sold jfor fifteen pounds, and 
the purchaser not only ‘lunched’ the artist and his friend, but 
treated them to a performance at the Victoria Theatre. 
Toothache in the Middle Ages a picture painted three years 
later, was purchased by the late Mr. Mudie, the founder of the 
circulating library, one of the painter’s most steadfast and kindly 
patrons. The chapters dealing with Fred Walker are full of 
fascination. And they glisten not infrequently with tears. It was 
Mr. William Agnew who bought Walker's Sfrving on the 
recommendation of Topham, who was a leading member of the 
Old Water-Colour Society. Mr. Marks describes how patron 
and artist were brought together. ‘ Meanwhile a young man 
in a highly wrought state of excitement had been nervously 
biting his nails, as he stood restlessly near the entrance door 
of the gallery. Topham went over to him, brought him up, 
and introduced him to Agnew as Fred Walker. They shook 
hands, the great picture-merchant spoke in high terms of 
the drawing, and said he would be glad to have it. The 
pleasure and excitement overcame poor Walker, his heart was 
too full for speech. He burst into tears and gasping out, “ I must 
go and tell my mother!” rushed from the place.’ But, the 
limits of space are inexorable, and we must forbear the pleasure 
of picking plums of anecdote from volumes that abound with 
good stories. 

Another singularly interesting figure in Pen and Penctl 
Sketches is Charles Keene, and yet another, Mr. Ruskin. The 
ereat Punch artist,"perhaps the greatest that ever im- 
mortalised that periodical, and Mr. Marks went cruising 
together in a Gravesend hatch-boat, and we have the 
voyage chronicled vividly by pen and pencil. No admire 
of Mr. Ruskin can afford to forego the addition of Pen and 
Pencil Sketches to his Ruskin library. We behold the famous 
art-critic in quite another light from those that have hitherto 
been shed upon him, and@s letters to ‘Dear Marco’ are alto- 
gether charming. ‘The St. John’s Wood clique, another curious 
revelation made in print for the first time; the inner life and 
working of the Royal Academy ; the Moray Minstrels ; Medal 
Nights at the R.A.; Models; Birds; the Zoo; Songs and 
Verses on various occasions; Book-plates; with chapters on 
London, the Horse, the Dog, and Show Sunday, ask for con- 
sideration, but sufficient has been said to assure intending 
readers of the varied entertainment with which the volumes 
abound. As a solid contribution to the history of English 
pictorial art Pex and Pencil Sketches possess a value which 
time will continue to augment. The portraits of ‘ Dagger’ 
Leigh, Charles Keene, Frederick Walker, Burges the architect, 
Mr. Ruskin, and others which take shape in the narrative are 
fresh and life-like. And not the least remarkable for natural- 
ness is the painter’s unconscious portrait of himself. It would 
be impossible to speak too highly of the illustrations with 
which these volumes are profusely enriched. They include the 
portrait of Mr, Marks by Mr. W. W, Ouless, R.A., Zhe Old 
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Clock and Toothache in the Middle Ages, The Vision of 
the Cligue by Fred Walker, portraits of the members of the 
clique, scores of drawings and sketches of birds, decorative 
panels, and a large number of caricatures and studies by Fred 
Walker, J. D. Watson, Du Maurier, J. F. Skill, Calderon, Alma 
Tadema, Herkomer, Keene, and other artists. 


WITH LOBENGULA 


Three Years with Lobengula. By J. COOPER-CHADWICK. 
London: Cassell. 


A book may make no pretence at being literature, and yet 
grant much vivid and satisfactory reading. If, indeed, the 
author reveals his personality without being egoistic—reveals 
it as it were in spite of himself—his work is bound to be 
valuable. And were Mr. Cooper-Chadwick’s pages less well 
written than they are, we should welcome cordially the com- 
binations of good sense, good stories, and good humour. 
Concerning South Africa, Raleigh’s prophecy of Guiana holds 
good, for truly ‘the shining glory of this conquest will eclipse 
all these so far extended beams of the Spanish nation.’ It is, 
shortly put, the El Dorado of this year of grace eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four. Fulfilment of all hopes is not yet, but the 
Chartered Company has been proved at least as honest as its 
detractors. Nor is there any one who loves courage and 
perseverance but will read this simple record with keen 
pleasure. It were well if more pioneers would write for us 
their histories—for such works are among the most valuable of 
human documents—that the canting stay-at-home, puffed out 
with indigestible philanthropy and fat living, may be the more 
readily confounded. Here, for instance, we have a book trans- 
parently honest, and behold, the most impudent ravings, most 
authoritative statements of the Dazly Chronicle are but ‘a 
hollow whistling in the leaves.’ 

Mr. Cooper-Chadwick kept his eyes open during his travels ; 
therefore are his comments shrewd and to the purpose. Also, 
his opportunities were complete, as trooper in Methuen’s Horse, 
miner, Johannesberg house-owner, Chartered Company’s servant. 
He has a good deal to tell us ignored by the more serious, but 
perhaps less useful historian, and he writes as one might talk 
to an old friend over the after-dinner pipe. His warnings that 
there are openings for any one with a trade or profession, but 
that others must be content ‘to hang about doing nothing,’ are 
important. Though there are pleasures of the rarest in store 
for the adventurer, he reminds us, wisely, of trials such as the 
hardiest athlete might find it difficult to bear. We need only 
quote this sentence : ‘At all the principal rivers a few British 
South African Company’s police were stationed. Their lot was 
a hard one, living alone in unhealthy, low-lying, fever districts, 
with only a scanty supply of food, no medicines, and with only 
what shelter they could devise in the way of huts.’ 

With King Lobengula Mr. Cooper-Chadwick was on the best 
of terms, but the royal favour scarcely sufficed to protect him 
from the insults of the younger braves, and many adventurers, 
not wanting in pluck, deemed it advisable to leave the country 
in undignified haste. Indeed the period during which the 
pioneers of the Company gained a footing in Mashonaland 
must have been trying to the strongest nerves. For the impis 
declared a white army was coming to eat them, and Lobengula 
for a time dared not seem otherwise than offended with the few 
English at his capital. [But that he was a great’ king, after his 
manner, is indisputable, since, concealing his uneasiness, he 
ruled with an iron hand. The punishments he inflicted were 
savage enough, but, as the author shows, not unreasonable. 
That he was full of humour, albeit of a crude quality, many 
stories prove. Generous he was, too, and no bigot. Irishmen 
should remember that he drank on St. Patrick’s Dry, 1890, the 
Saint’s health in three bottles of champagne, and made his 
queens follow so excellent an example. One finds it easy to 
believe that ‘he liked the white man’s custom of remembrance.’ 
He was often apt in his phrases, as when he said to the 
Europeans who congratulated him on his rain-making powers, 
‘You believe it as much asI do.’ His sentence on a thirsty 
thief was admirable art. ‘You have tasted the king’s beer 
with your tongue. Cut out his tongue. Your nose has smelt 
the king’s beer. Cut off his nose. Your eyes have seen the 
king’s beer. Cover his eyes.’ The king knew that good liquor 
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was sacred, and, of a truth, his beer was no bad drink for a man 
to stand by. 

A curious light is thrown on the question of slave-dealing. 
Slaves were sold openly, with Lobengula’s sanction, to the 
whites. Of course this purchase made the bondsman free, but 
he preferred, for the most part, to serve his new master, being 
grateful for food and kindness. Here, surely, is an excellent 
method of preventing barter in human flesh, and the subscrip- 
tions of Exeter Hall might conceivably be put to definite use. 
Before leaving Africa a gun explosion deprived Mr. Cooper- 
Chadwick of his hands. The unostentatious heroism that 
shines, for all his modesty, in these pages is nowhere more 
pathetic than in the lines where he tells us ‘this book was 
written at long intervals with a pen tied to my arm.’ It should 
be some consolation to him to know that his story will encou- 
rage many a stout-hearted lad to work for that empire himself 
served so faithfully. 


THE NEW ANTHONY HOPE 


The God in the Car. By ANTHONY HOPE. London: 
Methuen, 


The God in the Car is Juggernaut, who crushes what lies in 
his car’s path. And Miss Adela Ferrars, who was famous for 
her mo/s, nicknamed, Willie Ruston ‘Juggernaut’ at a London 
party after a somewhat crushing conversation with that gentle- 
man. Willie Ruston was aman who had spent the first five 
years of his adult life on a stool in a coal merchant’s office, 
and the second five somewhere in Southern or Central Africa, 
and thence emerged into the ken of the British public, offering 
in one closed hand a new empire, and asking with the other 
opened hand for three million pounds. The incursion of a man 
of his far-reaching schemes, exhaustless resource, and indomi- 
table will, into the finance and politics and society of our 
comparatively easy-going London made the character of a 
season ; and its effect, sentimental and other, upon the ladies 
and gentlemen with whom his forceful personality came in 
contact is the subject of Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel. 
When, at the end of the book, the news of young Sir Walter 
Valentine’s death reached England—the popular, promising 
young Englishman, whom Ruston had carried off with him to 
help to found his new African empire — a circle of his friends sat 
in London, discussing the sad news and Ruston. 

‘ “ Some of us are bruised,” said Lord Semingham, a director 
of Ruston’s Omofaga Company, “ and some of us are broken.” 
‘Not beyond cure?” Adela beseeched, touching his arm. 

“ God knows,” said he with a shrug. 

‘‘Not beyond cure?” she said again insisting. 

“T hope not, my dear,” said Tom Loring gently. 

“Bruised or broken—bruised or broken!” said Seming- 
ham, watching his smoke-rings. “ But the car moves on—eh, 
Adela ?” 

‘“ Yes, the car moves on,” said she. 

‘“ And I don’t know,” said Tom Loring, “ that I’d care to be 
the god who sits in it.” ’ 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that a particular company 
and the dominating figure in Anglo-African politics, have 
suggested the subject and material of Mr. Hope’s story. This 
is not at all the fitting occasion, or it might be interesting to 
discuss the ethics and esthetics of what might be called the 
contemporary historical novel. It is getting rather common 
nowadays. M. Zola is at this very moment at war with those 
who claim to be the true historians of Bernadotte and Lourdes, 
as he before had to defend the accuracy of his account of the 
policy and tactics that ended at Sedan. Criticism may at once 
make one broad distinction. It may condemn out of hand the 
mere roman a clef, written by such as, not having stuff enough 
in them to interest the public in their story and characters on 
the merits, use the unfair bait of gossip and scandal. But there 
is a very different class of novelists, who, in certain living 
characters and careers, find material that interests their intel- 
lect and stimulates their imagination to present the problem or 
situation anew in an imaginative setting. This has been the 
case with Mr. Meredith, and recently with M. Edouard Rod ; 
and M. Daudet’s name might be cited, though personally we 
prefer the earlier novels, where the ‘ key’ was less patent. 

It need hardly be said that Mr, Anthony Hope is of those 
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who take only his suggestions from life. As he has shown in 
a series of very delightful books, he is a novellist very ade- 


quately equipped. The quality in him that strikes and charms, 
at first blush, is his lightness of touch, the vivacity of his 
dialogues, and the ease of his characterisation. But this very 
ease and lightness of touch come of a knowledge of the world, 
a sanity of judgment, and a quick humourous insight into 
human nature, which should not be ignored simply because the 
resulting manner is light and brilliant. The urbane humanity 
of his witty comedy distinguish him as widely from the laborious 
epigrammatists as from the laborious psychologists. And when 
so many gentlemen and ladies are for ever pulling up those 
wonderful souls of theirs to see if they are growing, Mr. Hope’s 
easy converse with the political-social world is eminently 
refreshing and reassuring. ‘he large circle of readers which 
has come, we are glad to think, to recognise the value of Mr. 
Hope’s very agreeable gifts, and which open each new book in 
the sure and certain hope of keen literary satisfaction will find 
in this book all the engaging qualities which they have learnt 
to look for in his work. And they will find, we think, in the 
forceful, fatal character of the African adventurer, and the 
scenes of Mrs. Dennison’s passion for him, a further development 
of his powers. The author of Mr. Witt's Widow, of Halfa 
Hero, and The Prisoner of Zenda, has slipped, amid universal 
goodwill, into the front rank of our younger writers, and his car 
still moves on, and most of us would like to be the god who sits 
on that car. 


FICTION 


A lady whose first novel is in its fourteenth edition can aiford 
to listen to the croaking of critics in a very philosophic frame of 
mind ; and so pronounced a popular success as that of the 
Yellow Aster is one that the crustiest of critics cannot wholly 
ignore. The crusty critic will probably have his own theory of 
the causes of that success, and will not put it down wholly to 
literary merit ; but he will undoubtedly examine the succeed- 
ing book the more curiously. If he be conscientious, he 
will probably feel compelled by his examination to declare 
that in Children of Circumstance (London: Hutchinson) 
there is nothing to be found, from the literary point of 
view, worthy of fourteen, or indeed. of four editions. 
Geoffrey Hyde, the charming husband of a _ wife also 
young and charming, but self-contained and undemonstra- 
tive, meets by the riverside a girl still more young and 
charming, by name Margaret Dering, who is not undemonstra- 
tive. Geoffrey omits to mention that he is married, and he and 
Margaret fall in love with great rapidity and completeness. 
Mrs. Hyde thinks it her duty to inform Margaret that she, 
as lawful wife, is in possession. Margaret retorts that, being 
wife, she has had her chance and has failed ; and Mrs. Hyde, 
with sorrowful dignity, recognises the truth of the remark. 
Geoftrey elopes with Margaret, only to be courteously but 
tirmly waved aside at the the other end of the journey by 
that remarkable young lady, who then takes to the inevitable 
‘rescue’ work on fashionably sentimental methods. Hyde 
returns to play at ‘cousin’ and ‘be friends’ with his wife, 
while his wife, going into a rapid decline, devotes the brief 
remainder of her days to preparing a smooth course for the 
true love of her husband and the second Mrs. Hyde. Geoffrey 
had not behaved exactly well; but love was love, and there 
was anendon’t. This skeleton abstract of a plot is of course 
unfair to an author, for even this skeleton might be clothed 
with flesh and blood by a novelist of great creative gift. Of 
that gift it would take a very indulgent critic to detect much 
sign in the author of the YVel/ow Aster and Children of 
Circumstance, If the male novelist’s young women are as unlike 
reality as Iota’s man Geoffrey, it was time the lady novelists 
revolted. To read Hyde’s confession to the parson and his 
niece is almost to despair finally of Iota. Most of the charac- 
ters in the book speak in the same undistinguishable indescri- 
bable snippety slang. There is absolutely no individuality in 
the dialogue. From the style, it would be quite impossible to 
tell which of some five or six of the dramatis persona were 
speaking—which is a defect, lota may remind one, that she 
shares with Mr. Meredith and Browning. If there is any 
explanation of Iota’s success. apart from the booming of sex, 
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it may perhaps be sought in a sort of slap-dash vigour she 
has—one might call it vivacity, if it were less destitute of 
charm. This, and some power of inventing situation, might 
enable the author some day to write a good novel, if she is 
not encouraged by her premature success to be satisfied with 
her style and to take her marionettes for real. It is detail 
perhaps hardly worth notice, taat Kenan had no accent in 
his name, and that Germans print the initials of their nouns- 
substantive in capital letters. From the way Iota couples Eton 
and Christ’s together, it may be suspected that she means 
Christ Church. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s reputation will not we fear be augmented 
by the group of short stories published under the title of Round 
the Red Lamp (London: Methuen). Many of these tales have 
seen the light before in periodicals, and hardly one of them can 
lay claim to distinction. The longer stories are interspersed 
with some sketches and anecdotes of medical life, of which the 
author in a preface writes, ‘the reader can see that they are 
medical stories, and can, if she or he be so minded, avoid 
them.’ To which Dr. Doyle’s admirers may reply that they 
would rather that he refrained from writing anything that they 
are called upon to treat with such discretion. The anecdotes 
in question are creepy little recollections of a first operation, of 
loathsome afflictions, of uncanny patients visited in the night 
hours, of in fact the hundred-and-one experiences of medical 
life which doctors relate to each other but not to the general 
public. Nor indeed are we inclined to thank the author of 
Round the Red Lamp, for giving us the opportunity of learning 
the style of conversation with which medical students beguile 
the intervals that happily occur in the operation theatre. The 
anecdotes themselves are not startlingly new and the manner of 
telling them is that of a pen inferior to that wielded by the 
author of The White Company. It is disappointing to be called 
upon to feel creepy and to fail in the attainment of that fearful 
joy. Of the longer tales ‘ Lot 249’ is the most elaborately worked 
out and tells of a mysterious undergraduate who buys mummies 
at a sale and resuscitates them in his rooms in college by the 
teaching of a papyrus found in the mummy-case. The 
theme is not a new one and its treatment here lacks conviction. 
‘ A Straggler of ’15’ isa sketch of a Waterloo veteran which has 
been made familiar to many in the adaptation to the stage in 
which Mr. Irving took the part of the old soldier. The tale 
reads as if the stage-adaptation was in the author’s mind at the 
time of writing and strikes us as rather thin and theatrical. 
To our mind the best thing in this collection is the short story 
entitled ‘ The Curse of Eve’ in which real feeling is attained, 
which genuinely stirs the emotions. ‘ The Los Amigos Fiasco’ is 
a humourous sketch after the manner of the American humourists 
which will raise a smile and fall short of laughter. Indeed, 
taken as a whole the stories in this volume fall short. They 
are varied, perhaps purposely, in theme and treatment, and 
with the one exception mentioned they individually fail to reach 
their maik. If from these we are to judge Dr. Conan Doyle 
as a writer of short stories (setting aside his detective tales as a 
connected series) we unhesitatingly record our vote in favour of 
the novel. These are not great stories. They will not rank 
with the short stories of three contemporary writers. But they 
are undoubtedly the work of a practical pen. They are not 
slipshod, they are written with ease, in good English, but they 
lack originality and distinction. Here and there we meet with 
a lofty thought set down in aconcise manner but these are rare. 
The author is so wide in his grasp that one wishes he could 
obtain a firmer grip on fewer subjects. His style is so varied 
that the reader longs for him to evolve a marked style of his 
own and adhere to it. We should then have an addition to 
English literature. The reader can almost imagine himself 
able to follow the working of the author’s mind through this 
series of experiments. He is for the moment under the influence 
which swayed Dr. Doyle when the ink flowed, and will close 
the present volume with the feeling that it is better to do one 
thing very well than many things well. Here we have the 


American humourous tale; the Society tale of high life ; the 
story of a London horror; the tender domestic, the cynical 
domestic, the dramatic domestic, indeed the whole gamut 
except the marine note is sounded. And if the author had a 
dose of Mr. Clarke Russell there is no doubt that he would be 
inspired to sit down and write a perfectly original and a good 
—but not a very good—sea-tale. 
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Mrs. Arthur Traherne’s Zhe M7// on the Usk (London: 
Kegan Paul) is a simple story, told with a certain formality and 
punctiliousness of phrase which slightly remind us of the 
worthy Mr. Barlow in Sandford and Merton, or works of the 
style and period of the memorable Fairchild Family. Mrs. 
Traherne has situated her story in a very picturesque and, we 
are pleased to think, comparatively unknown part of South 
Wales, and seems to have a very sincere and sympathetic 
feeling for natural beauty. It must, however, be added that 
the first part of the M7// on the Usk as well as some other 
pages in various parts of the volume, read exacily like a guide- 
book, and fail in a thoroughly guide-book manner to convey 
any impression of the scenery described to the readers mind. 
Stanley and Charles, who play the chief ré/es in the book, are 
two of those nice, prim, proper, polite, formal young gentlemen 
who would never, in real life, have come out alive from a public 
school or university. When they can do nothing to further the 
plot they betake themselves to the house of a Welsh parson 
2nd tell, or listen to lengthy and malapropos stories. The 
book ends in the approved fashion with a wedding, at which 
we are given in full, in both Welsh and English, the clergyman’s 
speech at the breakfast. This is so very trite and common- 
place that the footnote that it was taken, word for word, 
from a real speech, is quite unnecessary. We can imagine 
that persons living in or near the places described in this book 
will be interested in it, and that the allusions to Welsh customs, 
and the number of consonants in the Welsh name here 
mentioned, will delight their patriotic hearts. But we cannot 
say that we think, as the authoress does in the preface, that 
there is anything connected with the book which will cause it 
to have an especial interest to the public mind; or, that the 
public mind is likely to take notice of it at all. 


THE PEERS AND THE CONSTITUTION 


A Constitutional History of the House of Lords from Original 
Sources. By LUKE OWEN PIKE, M.A,, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Keeper of the Public Records, 
etc. London: Macmillan. 


No one has ever ventured, probably, to assert that either 
Hallam or Stubbs was exhilarating reading. It passes the wit 
of man to give to a solid text-book of constitutional history, 
other interest than that derived from the consciousness of being 
instructed. If therefore we say that Mr. Pike’s volume has not 
the same fascination which belongs to an essay by Macaulay or 
a volume by Froude, we are not depreciating his great merit in 
that particular department of historical investigation he has 
made hisown. What we want in a book of this type, we find : 
patient research, lucidity in arrangement, and palpable honesty 
and good faith on the part of the historian. Mr. Pike says :— 
‘If revision after revision of the text and verification after 
verification of the references are of any avail, the statements 
of fact should, at any rate, be in the main correct,’ and we 
believe him. It may be admiited, however, that at the present 
time, when the whole theory and practice of Secord Chambers 
are very much in men’s minds, this monograph should 
command a wider and more attentive perusal than it would 
in a less revolutionary period. 

When any Gladstonian, who is thoughtfully conscientious, 
notes, as he must do if he reads Mr. Pike carefully, how the 
House of Lords has varied from century to century, and yet 
always continued to exist—if we except its brief submergence 
after a sanguinary civil war—he may doubt whether members 
of his party are not unwise in prematurely prophesying its 
proximate destruction. The people, taken in the widest sense 
of the term, can do a great deal in the way of smashing institu- 
tions, but the gutter, interpreted by merely squalid gush and 
guile, not much. 

» Still, the iconcclastic Radical will find some things in this 
volume which will seem to serve his turn. Fora long time 
subsequent to the Conquest there was no hereditary right to 
the title of earl, for example, as we understand it now. Earl- 
doms were very much by tenure. One among many instances 
cited by Mr. Pike, arises in the reign of Edward I., out of the 
death of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. 
His widow Joan, who by her marriage settlement became 
possessed of his estates, married Ralph de Monthermer. 
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Henceforth her status, as shown by contemporary records, is 
Joan, wife of Ralph, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. When 
she dies this gentleman becomes plain Ralph de Monthermer 
again; and Gilbert de Clare, {her son by her ‘first husband, 
immediately acquires the right to the lands, and in virtue of 
this fact is summoned to the first Parliament of Edward II, as 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford. Then again, the fact that 
the king, under Normans and Plantagenets, summoned whom 
he would among the baronage to his Parliament, may suggest 
wild thoughts to the Radical on the rampage who fails to read 
the lesson of Parliamentary history aright. The privileges and 
prerogatives of the House of Lords have grown with the nation’s 
growth as much as those of the House of Commons. If in 
certain respects the Upper House seems to show a falling off 
in force, in others it is more impregnably entrenched behind 
the Constitution than ever. 

For example ‘untrue statements as to their acts, words, and 
thoughts, which might create disputes and differences between 
the Lords among themselves, or between the Lords and 
Commons, rendered the promulgator of them in the reign of 
Richard II. liable to imprisonment. In the time of Edward VI. 
Lords of Parliament and Peers of the Realm were accorded a 
very remarkable privilege. A Peer who could or who could 
not read, might have benefit of clergy, and rob one church, or 
commit one highway robbery with impunity. And the section 
of this Act of Edward VI. which concerned Peers was not 
clearly repealed till 1841. 

On the other hand, the Lords are, as regards the Crown, 
stronger than they have been ; in the important matter of im- 
peachment for instance. The Crown cannot interfere between 
impeachment by the Commons and trial by the Lords. ‘ Trivial 
and out-of-date,’ says the Radical. Everything with him is out- 
of-date which is not within the cognisance of a modern County 
Council or London School Board. But this constitutional 
prerogative of the Lords might be very valuable to the State. 
Supposing, from base or personal motives, a body of politicians 
kept the navy so undermanned, that in the hour of emergency 
it failed us, and our commerce and our trade were destroyed, 
would there not be a cry for vengeance on the traitors who had 
betrayed us? The popular passion which responds not now 
to the most persuasive piping against the Lords would then be 
something to fear and tremble at. But for the existence of the 
House of Peers, there would be no constitutional palliative for 
the just wrath of a nation befooled to its ruin. The multitude 
would refrain from wild justice in the knowledge that it had a 
Court loyally capable of sending to his doom a statesman who 
had been untrue to his trust. An Anachronism? There are 
many useful anachronisms dormant in our Constitution, and in 
this connection Mr. Gladstone’s followers may be reminded of 
that deus ex machind, the Royal Warrant for the Abolition of 
Purchase. When the nation is in the right mood, it will not 
ask if the weapon it wants is old; but whether it will do the 
business in hand. 

That the House of Lords, or the House of Commons for that 
matter, will not be as it is now at the end of the twentieth 
century we make no doubt. Our English Constitution was 
never in a condition of absolute stability—was hardly ever in 
any one century precisely what it had been in the century 
before. That the origin of every peerage is not ideal must not 
be taken as significant of the imminent demolition of the House 
of Lords at the hands of the virtuous democracy. The morals 
and manners of the masses may not be always accurately 
gauged by their would-be mentors, the Gladstonian wirepullers. 
What is shocking to the envious latter-day Tartuffes does not 
affect the multitude always in the same way. ‘If, says Mr. 
Pike, ‘the descendants of some of the mistresses of Charles II. 
represent the profligacy of the Restoration, and if the descen- 
dants of some peers created since that time represent political 
intrigues rather than the strictest political integrity, it is because 
public opinion has not always been cast in a puritanical mould, 
and because the nation has not always been discriminating in 
its worship of heroes.’ It may be a pity that great painters, 
sculptors, inventors, never obtain coronets, and historians and 
poets so very rarely. Yet even here, as our author points out, 
the national habits are faithfully reflected. The inventor and 
the thinker are rarely appreciated by their contemporaries ; and 
the man of letters wins only in a later generation those spurs 
which are never to be hacked off. The robes of the judge, the 
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wealth of the financier, the pomp and circumstance which 
attend the victorious general strike more deeply into the popular 
imagination than the untiring industry, the silent meditation, 
and the unseen flash of intellect which bring into being things 
that the world has never seen before.’ Says the Gladstonian, 
‘Stuff!’ forgetting, in his angry distrust of Mr. Pike, the 
universally acknowledged fascinations of ‘the Radical Lord 
Indeed, he should consider these things calmly, for has not 
Lord Tweedmouth had to take him to task for aberrations from 
common sense, verging on lunacy where the Peers are con- 
cerned? The Gladstonians had artificially warmed themselves up 
to the point of thinking of the House of Lords as composed of 
‘old silly noodles.’ That, Lord Tweedmouth told the intelligent 
creatures, was quite a mistake. ‘They would never make any 
great headway if they adopted that style of raising opinion 
against the House of Lords.’ 

And he is right. If they, in chastened mood, read Mr, Pike 
as he deserves to be read, and bracing themselves up to un- 
wonted reflection, they will discover that the Upper House has 
its foundations deep in the national character and in a historic 
past. Lord Tweedmouth observed that during the last sixty 
years, upon every great Keform the House of Lords had 
taken up a mon possumus attitude. We should phrase it 
otherwise, and say that during a revolutionary period the 
House of Lords had delayed highly contentious changes 
in the institutions of the country till public opinion had 
unmistakeably and irrevocably declared for them. Of 
course, in doing its duty, the House of Lords imperilled 
its popularity, a thing which a Gladstonian would imperil 
for nothing in the known universe. Happily the wisdom 
of our revolutionaries enabled the Lords to save the State in 
1886, as they did in 1215, and as they did when (Jueen Anne 
died. They secured a prestige through the action of the 
Radicals which they will not readily lose. They gave an object- 
lesson as to the necessity of a Second Chamber which the 
English nation, whose gratitude they earned, will not readily 
forget. 

We have not attempted to analyse critically the elaborate 
and learned volume before us. We will content ourselves with 
the statement that it will prove an invaluable text-book to the 
student of Constitutional history, and eminently informing to 
all those who desire to learn by what steps, from Saxon and 
Norman days, the most powerful aristocracy in Europe arrived 
at its present pitch of splendour. . 


FRENCH BOOKBINDING 


Bookbinding in France. \‘ The Portfolio,’ October 1804) By 
WILLIAM Y. FLETCHER, London: Seeley. 


It is curious to observe how little is known about the earlier 
French bookbinders. Their works remain, and the different 
styles of two or three of the best may easily be distin- 
guished, but their names are lost. Who bound for the luxu- 
rious Grolier, or for Henri I1., or for Diane de Poitier? 
No one knows. Some beatiful designs are attributed to 
Geoffroy Tory ; but, as Mr. Fletcher points out, the principal 
example so attributed in the British Muscum was certainly 
bound after Tory’s death. We are met at the very outset 
by another question, It is customary to assign to Diane a 
number of volumes well known to collectors. They bear a 
monogram showing an H (which is perfectly plain), and 
another letter, which may be a D reversed or a C. Henry’s 
wife, Catharine de’ Medicis (herself a great book-collector), 
may be represented by this letter—-according to the views of 
those who would avoid the idea that ‘the king would have 
allowed his initial to be linked in so open a manner with that 
of his mistress.’ On the other hand, nearly all these bindings 
are decorated with interlaced crescents, the badge, not of 
Catharine, but of Diane, and some of them have also ‘ Dian’s 
bow.’ On the whole, it is safer to conclude with Mr. Fletcher 
that these marks are really hers, and that the H represents 
the king. She was his mistress long before he married 
Catharine; but curiously enough Catharine, long after his 
death and that of Diane also, had the same crescent and the 
same bow, both on personal ornaments and in the windows at 
Vincennes, where, of course, though in a chapel, they formed 
an allusion to the adjacent hunting-grounds. As to Grolier’s 
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binder or binders, we can only conjecture from the style that 
they were Italian. There is a redundant gorgeousness, both of 
form ard colour, which in the first quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was peculiar to Italy. The frontispiece to Mr. Fletcher's 
volume represents one of these wonderful bindings. It is of 
brown morocco, with black and scarlet interlacements, edged 
with gold, anda symmetrical gold-leaf pattern in the centre. 
The splendour is enhanced by a few spots of bright green, 
yet there is nothing overdone—every line and loop, every 
tint and tone, being subordinated to the general effect. Such 
a piece of work, whether wrought in France or Italy, must 
have required time as well as skill, and must have been costly 
enuugh to make John Grolier, Vicomte d’Aguisy, wince when 
any of his friends took advantage of the motto stamped on 
the obverse side, ‘ Jo. Grolierii et amicorum.’ 

We can only notice one more of these great patrons of book- 
binding, the famous De Thou, also (and perhaps more 
generally) known as Thuanus. He stands to the latter half of 
the sixteenth century as Grolier stood to the first half. Unlike 
Grolier, however, his books are notable for the sobriety of their 
decoration. ‘ By far the greater number are of plain morocco, 
vellum or calf, with the De Thou arms impressed in the centre 
of the cover. By the way, it is evident that Mr. Fletcher has 
not increased his knowledge of heraldry since he catalogued the 
collection exhibited a few years ago at the Burlington Club. His 
description of the arms of Thuanus wants a comma, the lack of 
which makes it nonsense. The three lionsintheshieldof Madame 
De Thou are not described as rampant : and in one place, en- 
deavouring to do without the precise language of blazon, Mr. 
“letcher conveys a completely wrong impression. Fortunately 
in most places he gives engravings of the emblems and shields. 
His coloured plates are literally beyond criticism, and give the 
reader the same pleasure that he might derive from looking at 
the bindings from which they are‘taken. Mr. Fletcher carries 
on his researches almost to the present day; but his last few 
sentences pronounce the same verdict on contemporary French 
binding that others have pronounced on half a dozen arts : ‘the 
invention of a new style in binding seems as little likely as one 
in architecture.’ 


ANCIENT POESY 


Verse Translations from Greek and Latin Poets. By 
ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. London: Innes. 


The practice of translating English poetry into Greek or Latin 
verse has undoubtedly waned, in public estimation, during the 
last quarter of a century. A book like Arundines Cami found 
more readers and more appreciation thirty years ago than such 
a volume would now obtain. On the other hand, the converse 
practice—that of rendering fine poems or passages from the 
classics into English metres—seems to be on the increase: in 
other words, classical poetry is not losing its hold on the modern 
mind, but is expected to appear in its easiest form, so that he 
who runs may read, without a laborious ordeal of apprentice- 
ship. There is some loss to scholarship and intellectual train- 
ing in this change—but a distinct gain to poetical culture of 
the ordinary sort. If—one is inclined to say—the Old and New 
Testaments could be presented, with thorough effect, in English, 
it cannot be zwzfossid/e to present Homer and Sophocles in that 
tongue. Something, of course, must be lost—but then, how 
much is gained by the diffusion ! 

Mr. Innes presents us, at all events, with a finely varied 
classical garland. In about 150 pages (which include the 
originals as well as the versions) he gives us a taste from almost 
all the Greek poets except—oddly—Homer and _ Pindar. 
.Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, are all repre- 
sented, the latter somewhat largely: Hesiod and Tyrtzeus, 
Bacchylides and Cleanthes and Antipater. There is something 
in his touch that makes one wish he hadalso given usa specimen 
of Simonides—say the “Oray Aapvax, the voyage of Danae. In 
Latin, he tries his hand somewhat sparingly on Virgil, more 
fully on Martial, once each upon Horace and Propertius, twice 
upon Catullus, once on Claudian. The result is, of course, that 
we get hardly more than a sip from each cup, and a sort of dis- 
appointment is inevitable. When (cf Pref. p. 7) he wrote these 


verses ‘for the most part as “fair copies” for schoolmasters,’ 
etc., we wish that his instinct had carried him a little further 
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in point of quality. When, ¢g., he gives a version of A©n. xii. 
ll. 697-709, we feel that he inadequately represents both his 
author and himself. We would fain havea whole book of Virgil 
from a translator who renders 
stupet ipse Latinus, 

Ingentes genitos diversis partibus orbis 

Inter se coiicse viros et cernere ferro, 
by 

Astonied stood Latinus'’ self, to see 

Those men of might, born half the world between, 

Crash in the stern arbitrament of steel. 


(We wonder if he did not, in this fine last line, really write 
‘clash,’ not ‘ crash,’ for coztsse ?) 

The best of the Greek version is, we think, that of Aristoph. 
Ran. 718 «.r.A. (pp. 68-72), in which the ‘note’ of a parabasis 
is very well caught—e.g. (p. 71) :— 


So whene’er we know a citizen is nobly born and sensible, 

A man of truth and honour, trained in sports and arts and graces, 

We insult him, and some foreign scamp, some brazen slave ostensible, 
Some blackguard born of blackguard stock, we plant in all the ‘ places.’ 


We like this much better than (p. 37) ‘The Good Old Times,’ 
from the ‘ Knights,’ where the metre seems altogether too flimsy 
for the original : 


Sing we the praise of our fathers to-day ; 
Worthy the land and the mantle were they, etc. 


Very good also is Andromache’s lament for Astyanax (Troad. 
Il. 1167 «.7.A. p. 40-3): 
Not thou, not thou for me, 

But I for thee—a homeless childless crone, 

For thee, so young—prepare the untimely grave. 

\h me, the fond caresses, all the care 

And all the loving labour, gone, all gone ! 

What should a poet write upon thy tomb? 

‘ This boy the Argives slew,—because they feared !' 

Black, black the shame to Hellas of that rede. 


And the ‘ Poet’s Death,’ from Propertius (pp. 44-49), has the 
same touch of pathos all through. 

There are a few minor lapses which may be worth noticing 
Oa p. 85, Il. 9-10, the trisyllabic rhyme seems to require a 
greater iength in the second verse: with a double-rhyme the 
nine-syllabled verse does well, but hardly with a triple one. 
On p. 134, for ‘habes’ read ‘habeo.’ On p. too, |. i., an 
aspirate is awkwardly omitted: on p. 50, |. i., the last word. 
seems to have an ‘e’ too many—it can hardly be a pres. imperat. 
On p. 136, |. 3, for xa8p read AdB8pe, and (1. 12) for dpamovous, 
opaovas. (The former error is a mere misprint from the faulty 
Oxford text.) 

The book shows a good deal of metrical skill and poetic 
feeling: will not Mr. Innes give us}something more ambi- 
tous ¢ 


r. we Bh 


Ways and Work in India. By G. W. MACGEORGF. 
London : Constable. 


To pretend that such a book as this can be adequately treated 
of within the narrow limits of a short article were an im- 
pertinence. Therefore, in the words of Sir Kenelm Digby, we 
must ‘ presume to blot a sheet or two of paper with reflections 
on sundry passages.’ Mr. MacGeorge is not only master of his 
subject, but the first to compile a book of this sort that may, in 
a measure, enlighten the unscientific reader. And the import- 
ance of the task is apparent, for a great, though silent, revolution 
has been proceeding in India since that 16th day of April 1853, 
when ‘the first length of railway, viz., the twenty miles between 
Bombay and Tannah was opened for public traffic.’ The neces- 
sity for roads even was laughed at by the earlier Governors, 
Up to 1830 the highways between Calcutta and the upper pro- 
vinces were no better than they had been in the days of the 
Moguls ; and surely that fatuous witticism on Lord Elphinstone: 
‘The silly young nobleman actually talks of making reads,’ and 
the protest of a certain collector of importance: ‘No roads 
required,’ are unique records of human folly. 

Now that railways and roads, waterways, and harbour works 
are built, the wisdom of their conception is sufficiently obvious. 
It would be simpler to quell a mutiny to-day, now that the dis- 
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tance between Bombay and Calcutta is counted by hours, than 
it was forty years ago. The continent has been reduced ‘to 
less than one-twentieth of its former dimensions.’ Moreover, 
the railroads are more moral and peace-bringing than the 
missionaries, for the subtlest argument against caste, even to 
the holiest Brahmin, is ‘the luxury and economy of a journey 
by rail.’ The gradual decay of race prejudice and the hatred 
born of conflicting religions in the districts fed by the great 
railway systems is a portent of the strangest. Nor would it be 
easy to prophesy rashly, for the one impossible thing has 
happened. Thus shall you find two men, who aforetime cursed 
one another, sitting hob-a-nob in a crowded carriage intent 
only on reaching their journey’s end. Now, too, has the im- 
perturbable and lethargic Eastern ‘learned to move with 
alacrity, under the uncompromising and imperious tuition of 
the locomotive whistle.’ Improvements in irrigation and the 
bringing of water to the towns, also recent achievements in 
bridge building, are properly recorded. And it would seem 
that the engineers are the good angels of the East, before whom 
the demons of pestilence and famine flee away. 

A careful study of Mr. MacGeorge’s book prompts the follow- 
ing reflection. These giant feats of which he writes, in that 
they benefit millions, cannot but stablish our rule on a more 
popular basis. The native of whatever caste or tribe is not 
ungrateful, save indeed the learned Babu gentleman, and being 
poor is eager for that which makes his lot the more pleasant. 
He has sense enough to understand to whose efforts these 
reforms are due, nor is he likely to forget that before we came 
the finest works crumbled gradually to ruin. In Egypt the 
same phenomenon has occurred, but with this difference. The 
engineering works in India have been done by the British; in 
Egyptthe French also have done much. And there can be no 
doubt that a certain sympathy for French ambition felt by many 
a fellah in the Nile Valley is due to the labours of the engineers 
in Ismail’s service. As M. Giffard truly wrote, ten years ago, 
‘a chaque pas le voyageur ¢voque dans la vallée du Nil le 
souvenir de la France et d’un Francais.’ Each road and bridge, 
then, made in India is an efficient bastion against our 
enemies. 

Mr. MacGeorge’s style is, for the most part, simple and 
smooth reading, but we like not such words as ‘periodicity ;’ 
nor does that passage appeal to us wherein the engine becomes 
‘an infant Hercules’ who, we are assured, is ‘irresistibly impelled 
by the imprisoned and forceful spirit of its solarancestor.’ But 
to each man his owa weakness; if Mr. MacGeorge would be 
eloquent at times, who shall blame him? Several maps and 
illustrations give further value to a learned and excellent 
book. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL 


Al Naturalist on the Prowl. By EX\A. With Eighty Illustra- 
tions by R. A. SrERNDALE. London: Thacker. 


There is something almost tantalising in turning over the 
pages of this delightful book. We cannot possibly quote all we 
want to quote—we cannot even notice all that is worthy of 
notice. ‘The author has already made the initials of ‘ Eha’— 
if they are initials—very widely familiar by his 7rides on My 
Frontier and his Behind the Bungalow. The present volume 
is quite as entertaining, and perhaps also quite as informing. 
The author is no closet naturalist. Sometimes indecd we could 
wish for a Latin name or a scientific definition; but acute 
observation and vivid description make up for a great deal, and 
unquestionably the swarming animal life of an Indian jungle, 
which must be seen to be believed, has seldom, if ever, been so 
clearly presented to the readers mind. We may take as an 
example the sketch of a butte: fly’s life and character in the first 
chapter: how it sees, how it smells, how it tastes, how its 
nerves are strung, like an /Kolian harp that answers to every 
breeze. ‘May not a butterfly have other means of knowing 
than by seeing or smeliing?’ The late Mr. Tenison Wood 
thought oysters had a sense in their shells which was neither 
sight nor feeling, and he may have been riglit. Such an acute 
observer as Eha should have a schedule of such questions 
before him and set himself to solve them. ‘Through the count- 
less facets of those large and shining eyes the splendour of the 
sun, the greenness of the hills, the blue sky, the hues that glance 
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from its own bright wings, pour floods of undefined, promiscuous 
joys into the little body.’ Then comes the time when without 
pain or regret it flickers out, like a lamp when the oil is spent. 

A really racy chaoter deals with caterpillars. A hunt with 
Eha must be a wonderful treat. He describes watching a 
Euthalia or a Charaxes. It lives on the upper side of a leaf, 
motionless—on the upper side, because birds are underneath ; 
motionless, because spiders only attack what moves. It leads 
a charmed life, feeding once in twenty-four hours and then 
only at night. ‘A small moth-caterpillar, which feeds on the 
water-lily, cuts off a bit of a leaf, with which it forms a 
boat and sails away on the surface of the water. Some cater_ 
pillars, from ignorance, will walk into any water they encounter, 
and will remain in it till theydrown.’ ‘Those kinds which feed 
on growing rice and are familiar with water never do such a 
thing.” It seems, according to the author’s experience, that 
ventilation, fresh air, and sanitation are things which a cate1- 
pillar can do well without, though, curiously enough, some of 
them must have light. He used to keep them in bottles oy 
glass tubes tightly corked. 

There is a very pleasant chapter on parrakeets. The only 
parrakeets, strictly speaking, at all common in India are those 
we know as Pa/wornis (the ring-necked Alexandrine), of which 
there are about a dozen varieties, large or small. They nearly 
all talk, better even than the grey parrot, but with little attempt 
at imitation. An Alexandrine can be taught to answer ques- 
tions. .‘It is named after Alexander the Great,’ says Eha, 
‘who took one back with him after his visit to this country’; 
but it seems more likely that it was called after Alexandria, as 
the mediaeval popinjay, which occurs in heraldry and in count- 
less legends, seems generally to have hailed from that ancient 
port. Theauthor describes a rose-headed parrakeet as a lovely 
bird, which indeed it is, and also a blue-winged variety, which 
seems to be that known to naturalists as Jeristerodes. ‘It isa 
forest bird, and keeps away from man and his habitations. , 
Another parrot is known as the lorikeet, being indeed but a 
miniature. The species is sometimes seen at the Zoological 
Gardens, and is no larger than a canary bird. ‘It sleeps upside 
down, hanging by its feet.’ Thomas Atkins often amuses 
himself teaching a parrakeet, and, says Eha, ‘when you 
hear his pupils talk, you almost fancy he is quoting from the 
works of Rudyard Kipling.’ Our author has a very high opinion 
of a parrot’s intelligence. Speaking only of the Indian parra- 
keet he is no doubt right, but in the five hundred species known 
to science there are all sorts and conditions of parrots, and 
some of them are rather remarkably stupid. 

The account of a banian tree and its denizens is very interest- 
ing, as is the imaginary leopard hunt with which the book closes. 
On the whole, this volume is quite up to the high level of the 
Tribes, and is well calculated to enhance the writer's reputa- 
tion, and to win for him ‘ the fascinating beams of a simper.’ 
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